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Sea breezes become Trade Winds 


Two weeks ago these men were strangers. Now 
they are close friends—and soon they will be 
business associates. The atmosphere is curiously 
conducive to this sort of thing. For this is the 
P & O First Class Service to Australia, Here, in 
one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the 
British businessman with his eye on Australia or 
the East, encounters prospects from the outset. 

It’s no accident. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests 
in the same territory as yourself. A high percentage 
of those will be people from the very area you're 
visiting. They'll give you the lie of the land you’re 
visiting as none else can, Conditions are ideal. 


On P & O both the sun and the service wear a 
smile. You have time to know people, to pursue 
ideas without interruption, to rest properly. You 
do more constructive work in four weeks at sea 
than you do in four months at home. Yet you 
arrive back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or “Down Under’— 
it pays to travel afl or part way by P & O First 
Class Service to Australia (or the Far East). 
Special seasonal terms and Ocean Air (Executive) 
Tickets are available. Ask someone to check now 
with your Travel, Agent or with P & O direct. 
14 Cockspur St., $.W.1 Tel: WuHiltehall 4444 or 
122 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. Tel: AVEnue 8000. 


First Class to Australia is an investment 
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=e oe oe to ad a ice = show the flag’, 
[ said a guest at the Washington cocktail party; 
* nowadays, we send a jet airliner and show the 
J President’. But his jest missed one important 
point: yore decision to show the ~ 
President was taken by the Presi- 
= dent himself. It is one more mani- 
, festation of the remarkable renais- 
sance of President Eisenhower. 
‘Two-years ago he was an amiable 
‘an ineffectual figure in the middle 
istance of a landscape with figures. _ 
The foreground was occupied by 
M massive personalities as 
ernor Sherman Adams, the 
dential Assistant and so-called 
ander of the Palace Guard ’; 
hn Foster Dulles, ‘the 
able object that countered 
ss irresistible force; ; and Senator 
pee olson, the handsome, 
leader of a trium- — 
apposition in Congress. How 
eas. altered! 


The Cour of President Eisenhower 


“By, CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Washington correspondent 


Eisenhower’s plea, “I need him’. Death bereaved the Presi- 


- dent of Mr. Dulles on whom he had depended as the wisest 


and most dedicated Secretary of State that had ever served 
his country. And Senator Lyndon Johnson, successfully out- 
manoeuvred by the Administration, 
has shrunk from statesman to 
politician, to one of the several 
Democratic politicians who are 
now occupied not so much with 
world affairs as with jockeying for 
nomination next year as their 
party’s presidential candidate. 

As these figures disappeared, 
that of the President has moved 
down stage until, as he enters his 
final year of office, it is assuming 
something of the more than life- 
size stature of a conventional heroic 
portrait. It was President Eisen- 
hower, using both the weight of his 
office and his personal skill in 
dealing with human beings, and not 
some Cabinet of political advisers, 
who outmanoeuvred the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress over the 


President Eisenhower at his press conference on November 3 past year. It was Pr esident Eisen- 
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— « ail he - af 
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hower, acting Geeding to bis own Soasouet likes, ie sent 


Vice-President Nixon to the Soviet Union as an errand boy 


with an invitation to Mr. Khrushchev to visit the United 


States, and who thus preserved his own commanding position 


in spite of Mr. Nixon’s. skilful efforts to exploit that journey 
for his own political purposes. 

The President issued that invitation less than two months 
after the funeral of his friend and adviser, Mr. Dulles, who 
in the past had counselled him against it. When Mr. Khrush- 
chev arrived in the United States, the surviving exponents 
of the Dulles school of thought in the. State Department 
had prepared for him a chilly welcome, and at first it seemed 
the President himself was bowing to the ruling of his diplo- 
matic advisers. But no sooner had Mr. Eisenhower made 
personal contact with the Soviet Prime Minister than he had 
sensed the error of those. advisers. Recognition that Mr. 
Khrushchev had come to the United States not to make 
propaganda but genuine overtures must be credited to 
President Eisenhower himself. 

In domestic affairs other initiatives, less obvious abroad, 
have also been taken by Mr. Eisenhower, notably his drastic 


action to end the wrangling and rivalry inside the Pentagon _ 


. 


Labour’ S ‘Shad ow Cabinet” a ae 


By IVAN YATES — eee = 


UCH_ nonsense* is talked and “written about 
Labour’s ‘ shadow cabinet’. To begin with, the 
name itself: it is not the official name. That is 
the Parliamentary Committee. This is not just a 


quibble. There is no question, for instance, of Mr. Gaitskell . 


being obliged to include all its members in any cabinet he 
might be called upon to form either after an election or even 
during the course of a parliament. Nor is he restricted to the 
elected members of the committee when he comes to allocate 
‘his ‘shadow portfolios’, to choose his regular spokesmen 
from the front bench. “Mr. George Brown, for instance, 
carried on as chief spokesman for, Defence for the party 
after he had been thrown off the committee a year ago. 


Indeed, I suppose if Mr. Gaitskell had sufficiently little © 


confidence in a successful candidate for the committee he 
would be perfectly entitled to decline to give him a portfolio 
at all. But he would not be well advised to fly in the face 
of his party in this way. For though the status of the com- 
mittee is rather shadowy its function is important. — 

True, you will not find it as much as mentioned in the 
party’s constitution. Even the standing orders of the par- 
liamentary party scarcely notice it. True, again, it was done 
away with altogether during Mr. Attlee’ s reign as Prime 
Minister from 1945 to 1951, None the less, it is the body 
that gives steady leadership to the parliamentary party, and 
it is there that its importance lies. 


Some people have called the ballot for a new shadow — 


cabinet a ‘popularity poll’. It is nothing of the sort. 


Not even his warmest admirers would say of Mr. Harold . 
Wilson that he was the most popular man in the party. Yet 


he came top of the poll last week—not for the first time. 


It would be truer, I think, to say that the party elects by a 


these means its least unpopular members. But even this is not 


the whole truth. Ability counts as well. That is what" ‘put 


Mr. Wilson where he is. 


So much for the general practice. What of last cs: 


deemed capable of i into 


President, although remarkable for his intuitive understand- 


»Mr. Dick ”Mitchison's s vote slumped b 
are Sascha. but bec ause they are 


s- 
but it is a ‘measure of his own : 


Br 
lock between management and labour ‘that hae sh 
seen for many years. ee 

‘Historians will argue over the reasons for Ne transforma- ae 
tion of Mr. Eisenhower’s position. My own guess is that the © 7 


ing both of moral issues and his fellow men, has always | felt 


ie = 


inarticulate and humble in the presence of advisers with — 
_ 
i 


greater intellectual endowment than his own. ‘In. thei 
absence, he has taken courage to make his own intuitive 
approach to the problems that surround him, and more often ae 
than not it has been successful. The flying visits he will pay ae 
next month to foreign statesmen in nine different countries 
may not at first sight seem much more than showing the Pe; 

flag, but Mr. Eisenhower’s personal contacts with his fellow ¢ 
men are now proving so forceful and so fruitful that this 


¥ 


— 
el 
i 
Pca & 
an 


winter journey may prove to be much more than a formal 2 
progress through a succession of foreign capitals. = 


—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ es S peetgs 


Nyy 


ini ioe the party’s teeoiion M-P.s. ] find oes verdes 
something of an exaggeration. Indeed, I question the distinc- — 
tion between the intellectuals and the ‘working class M.P.s. It — 
is altogether too simple. Is Dr. Summerskill really an intel- ee 
lectual? And Mr. Bevan working class in anything but 
origin? Again, if Mr. Wilson—with his first-class Oxford — 
degree and his background as a don—is not an intellectual, 
what on earth is he? Yet there he is, top of the poll. One of 
the newly elected members, too, is an ‘intellectual—Mr. Dense ai 
Healey, an expert on foreign affairs. And the two runners-up, 
Mr. Michael ‘Stewart and Mr. Richard Crossman, both first- 
class Oxford men, did better than ever before. : 
Still, it is true that trade-union M.P.s did better in the 
ballot this year; partly because they form a higher proportion 2 
of the party’s reduced strength in the House, and partly — 
because of a drawing together, a feeling of solidarity among — 


the trade unionists against the rest. But the main reason — 


which determined the votes of Labour members this year— Ey 
as in previous years—is in my view the needs of the party. — ite 
Sir Frank Soskice came high up in the list not simply ot 
because he is popular but because members know that the — x 
party needs a lawyer on the front bench. Mr. Healey owes 
his election not just to his outstanding ability but to 
fact that—with Mr. Bevan now Deputy Leader 
skell was known to want to groom him as the: 
‘for foreign affairs. Above all, Mr. Fred Willey 
because the retirement in the summer of Mr. 1 
had left a big gap in the party’s” 


same time, Mr. Philip Noel Baker failed 


‘ ae 


results? Some people have seen in them a resounding ‘slap new. Parhames 


_ in the face for Labour’s intellectuals and ano less resounding ~ 


x 
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Community Development in Ghana 


By PETER pu SAUTOY 


OMMUNITY development suffers from its title: both It was put in a more interesting way in the Gold Coast Plan 
words are used loosely in many contexts, and together for Mass Literacy and Education which Mr. Kojo Botsio, then 
they convey to the layman rather a vague idea of general Minister of Education and Social Welfare, introduced to the 
beneficence. This situation is complicated by the fact Legislative Assembly in 1951: ‘It is an attack on ignorance, 
that what community development achieves is 
not new: people have been trying to improve 
» their own and other people’s lives for centuries, 
but in different ways and certainly under differ- 
ent titles, What is new about community de- 
velopment is the standardization of techniques 
and the recognition of its principles as being 
rooted in social behaviour; and also the con- 
centrated and deliberate application of these 
techniques as a matter of government policy. 

In Ghana I believe we have a more extensive 
programme of community development than 
elsewhere in Africa, and it has had from the 
beginning strong support from the Ghana 
Government. I mention this not just because I 
am a civil servant in Ghana but because I have 
found that some people in Britain tend to think 
that community development is a facet essen- 
tially of colonial government, some sort of parcel 
left over from the past which newly independent 
countries may well wish to disregard. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

For years district officers and others in rural 
areas almost unconsciously used some of. what 
are now regarded as community-development 
techniques; and sometimes, no doubt, in his 
anxiety to get things done an officer would use 
his authority to force through what he thought 
right—he would virtually order a new well, say, 
or a latrine or a village hall. If he ordered it, it was not com- apathy and prejudice, on poverty, disease and isolation—on 
munity developmient; of which the best short definition I know is: all the difficulties which hinder the progress of a community. 


‘A movement designed to promote better living for the whole It is an education . . . designed to teach people not merely 
community with the willing participation and on the initiative of how to read but how to live. Passive reception of ideals or 
the community ”. information is not enough; every programme should be designed 

through the stimulation of initiative or . . . local 


self-help ’. 

It is worth looking more closely at the essen- 
tial features of community development. First, 
the insistence on self-help; second, close atten- 
tion to what the people themselves want; and 
this implies the third main feature, attention to 
tradition and social custom or looking at the 
community as an integrated whole. 

It does not necessarily mean the over-all 
process of development of communities but only 
that part of that process which contains these 
features of the community-development philo- 
sophy. This is not always understood and often 
leads to confusion. For instance, one may develop 
a rural community by installing an electric 
generating plant and running it as a commercial 
enterprise. This is development, but it is not 
community development, as there is no self- 
help involved. Self-help is of first importance, 
not only because it reduces the cost of a new 
amenity, but because people appreciate more 
the things they themselves have worked for, and 
gain a sense of pride and self reliance from 
them. We constantly find, in the so called 
‘backward’ rural areas in which we work, that 
after the people have been truly involved in one 


People of Abuakwa building a road under a seheme for community development effort, aided where necessary by the community- 


. ; ares Bes r 
development oreees the next step is much easier, Out of the 
sense of self-reliance, initiative will begin to grow, and the desire 
to meet other needs. 

In a developing country there are usually many rie needs, 
and many that the people themselves feel. The worst way of 
obtaining co-operation is to dictate what their priority should be. 
It is possible, of course, to make people feel a need (as in modern 
advertising) but they must genuinely feel it themselves and not 
adopt it out of politeness, or from a vague sense of prestige. To 
the educated observer a community’s most pressing need may be 
for a water supply or a latrine; the need which the community 
feels to be the greatest may be unrelated to hygiene—it may be 
for a post office or a village meeting place. Here the community- 
development worker helps them to get what they want (provided 
of course, it is not thoroughly anti-social); later he may try, when 
he has got their confidence, to make them feel other needs. 
This is something not lightly undertaken, for it raises the question 
of the rightness of introducing new goals or patterns to a people 
who may appear content without them. That is why I stress that 
community development. must take account of society and 
tradition. 


New Ideas from Above 

One of the things from which the movement has suffered is 
the constant temptation to impose new ideas from above. The 
community-development worker must learn that he will not get 
far without a ‘close understanding of the society’s traditional 
patterns and precise circumstances, Where the blackcurrant does 
not grow it is no use preaching the virtues of blackcurrant juice 
for babies; some local substitute may be just as good. People 
accustomed to living in open, compound-style houses do not take 
kindly to blocks of flats; what is needed is to show how improve- 
ments can be made in the construction of traditional houses. 

There is the further point that one must not ignore, indeed 
one must use, the existing social forces of the community in any 
campaign designed to bring about changes in habits or beliefs. 
In Ghana we have at various times begun schemes for improving 
health by an investigation of local beliefs about the origins of 
disease, and then inviting the local medicine men and healers to 
talks and demonstrations of modern methods in -their villages; 


not only in the hope that they might profit, but so that they should © 


not feel that the campaign was directed against themselves and 
set up in opposition to it. We have tried to engage their pro- 
fessional co-operation and interest. On the whole it has shown 


‘results. 


__I have a theory that, no matter from what point one starts 
one’s programme in an underdeveloped area, one will end up 
with the following interrelated four-point programme: adult 
literacy and_ basic education, work among women, self-help 
building work, and initiating extension or education campaigns 
for other agencies. The reason is that the villager, does not divide 
up his life into the neat a eee that a sees 
ment does, ; 


Filling a Vacuum _ 
a) he. community-development workers enters the area to “fill 


a vacuum and to follow the wide pattern of the community’s 


needs. He is prepared for what will happen and is ready with — 


an organization to follow up. In the early days it may have been - 


any worker, whether from an agricultural or another service, who 


found that his scope of activity had been widened. Sometimes 


he could not cope with it, and even when he could the widening 
had not been thought out in advance as a technique, but was 
usually rationalized afterwards from the practical experience 
gained, It is now clear that if the community-development worker 
has the people’s confidence with his first activities, there will be 
pressure on him to help them in other directions _ = will 
have to be prepared to do so. 

Because of the way in which needs are related, one may find, 
unless one is careful, the literacy worker building roads, the 


social-welfare worker teaching agriculture, and the agriculturist — 


teaching baby care. We have to co-ordinate all the activities 
designed to improve rural life within a single integrated pro- 


“gramme, and we have found that the best way is by the use of 


have eaieh rar Sree a is best eg to “plant? the worker in 
village, to let-him get to know the people and help them wit 
what they want. Later on he can use the confidence he has won 
to put across new ideas. There are two other good reasons for — 
the use of the multi-purpose worker. The first is that, in the type — “4 
of country where community development is” needed, there EB 
usually a shortage of money and staff and one needs to economize. 
The second is even more important: that one must not montane : 
the villager. If he is one day told by one single-minded Specialist © ; 
that health is the most important thing in life, the next day — 
agriculture, and the next literacy, the result will be confusion — 
and apathy. The multi-purpose worker achieves co-ordination _ 
by his very presence. He can only do so much work at a time, 
so he proceeds in. accordance with the pace and interests ns the” ; 
village itself. Wie 
The four points I have sieed cover most of what is ‘oieialiy™ 
needed in an underdeveloped community. Illiteracy will be a 
diminishing problem as formal schooling increases; but,even when by 
it is conquered there is still a need for continued follow-up with ~ x 
basic education. Not everyone uses knowledge of reading and 
writing for self-improvement, and some do not use it at all. 
There are what one might call ‘ non-practising literates’ in the 
most highly developed countries. Women’s work is again an 
obvious need and is an essential part of any work on health or — 
nutrition. It happens that women in Ghana are especially in- 
fluential since matrilineal succession is still the custom in large 
areas of the country, ‘and there has always been a tradition of 
equal pay for equal work for the sexes. At the same time, it is =: 
the boys in a family who have usually received any formal educa~ 
tion that could be afforded, and from the very early: days of the a 
mass-education movement women saw it as their big opportunity — es 
and flocked in large ee to the COUTSES; t= oF ; 


something concrete on the ground, something they can show to 
their neighbours and to visitors, as much as for its own sake. 
On one occasion in Ghana I was opening a village market. ane 
was in a village which had a long-standing feud with its neigh- 
bour. I opened the market and was offered refreshment, a wel-— 
come bottle of beer. But a spy from the next village was lurking — a 
nearby with a bicycle. When I proceeded on my way to that 
village I was led, to the strains of the village band, to see the | 
population already beginning the construction of a market twice 
the size of the one I had just opened, and the refreshment ae 
hospitably pressed upon me consisted of the most expensive — 
brand of whisky that the village resources could pen In such — = 
ways is the spirit of emulation often shown. — Ps 
The extension side of community development arises out oF yt 
the use of the worker as a kind of catalyst. Because the villager 
has confidence in the community-development worker, ‘other i 
government agencies will use him to arouse interest for their new Ms 
ideas, standing by to supply the technical guidance when aa 
time comes. In Ghana our biggest effort has been the campaign | one 
against cocoa pests and diseases; but there has also been m uch 
extension work on health and hygiene, child care, animal health; — 
and a difficult one carried out for the Ministry of | Local Gov 
ment on the theme of ‘ pay your taxes”. ee Ps 
In the past this type of work tended to depend too much om 
.the personality of individuals—but it must be | “ad 
“sound organization if it is to have a lasting effect. We | n 
started an elaborate extension network in Ghana and 4 pee 
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Thesite for Something to Show 


Self-help construction oo caters for the rural de to see 
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ese are implicit in the programme and the philosophy. There 
ust be a sympathetic approach to the villager. All explanations 
must be at his level. One may need to link two apparently 
nected ideas; for- example, if the villagers’ desire is for 
ycles one may be able to show that by improved agri- 
iral practices they will have the money to buy more bicycles 
eans of agricultural education which may not automatically 
to the pure agriculturalist. One must be ‘conversant with 
- techniques that save money: in a rural community free 


1e must know various techniques of publicity and explanation, 
other words modern ecu education and even advertising 


) organize edt use hace is available without isin for elaborate 
apparatus. 

> It really’ all comes. down to proper training in the social 
= proach and good selection of the staff who will deal with the 
villager. They ought to speak the villagers’ language; they must 
~ know local customs; they must not be so young and inexperienced 
_ that they repel the older villager by seeking too obviously to 
tell him what to do, and they should not have such a high level 
of education as to feel themselves too superior to the villagers. 


it, This sense of conviction shows why community development 
is often referred to as a movement. There is a missionary spirit 
_ among community-development workers that communicates itself 


_ government in its approach to rural problems, Community 
_ ‘development is easier in territories where it can be linked to a 
- sense of nation building, which is what has happened in Ghana. 


HE Council on Tribunals, of which I have been Chair- 
man. since it was established nearly a year ago, was set 
up primarily for the benefit of the public—indeed at 
_ that moment it was commonly described by the press as 
a * watchdog’ on behalf of the public—and it is therefore im- 
portant that the public should realize what it can and also what 


the Council’s existence or fail to understand its purpose. 

= _ Although I shall speak mainly about tribunals it must not be 
_ forgotten that the Council also has duties in regard to such 
ory enquiries, mostly concerned with the compulsory acquisi- 
of land, as are held from time to time by or on behalf of 
inister. This is an important aspect of our task, but during 
short existence we have not yet had an opportunity to turn 
attention to it. 

Ist tribunals are open to the public Ne if one is interested, 
can _walk in and ee one’s own views. . town hall or 


Fe eaten: industrial straries lee the National 
rvice, family allowances, the extension of National Ser- 
acetime, the remodelling of national assistance, and the 
der field covered by 2 eee all on to raise a number 


roblems. — 
f the results of the introduction. or revision cl all these 


as are 


and time is usually. available; it is funds that are short. 


cannot do in their interests. Too many people are either unaware 


; ‘about : community Bey iopricn! Pe eciucs? Many of 


Btarther, a sense of conviction is needed; one cannot teach without ~ 


7 to village leaders and may also inform the whole thinking of a- 


services which should Rihenaiee be poate 


and those which are found in the towns; but there is no reason 
why community development should not be equally applicable 
in urban areas. Its approach to felt needs and techniques may, 
however, be different. The biggest problem in urban areas is 
finding the community. In the towns a man may belong to several 
communities—at work, at leisure, and in his place of residence. 
One may need to look more closely to decide which community 


has the strongest ties and most deeply felt needs, and different. 


techniques are eceaeary for more ethueated or more sophisticated 
groups. 

We are often asked how we evaliaitee our results. If the public 
and their elected representatives are happy, one can tell that 
something at least has been achieved. But there must be continual 
internal evaluation and inspection. The success of an extension 
campaign on fertilizer, for instance, can be checked against 
sales in the area; people do not usually buy something unless 
they feel they need it. A health campaign can be assessed against 


visible cleanliness and hygiene. But there will still be the — 


intangibles of better citizenship and self-reliance which cannot be 
evaluated by any physical check. 

Another inevitable question is whether coetnecity development 

has a future or is only a temporary expedient, or a new fad, 


~ which will pass as these countries develop economically. It is 


surely plain, however, that neither the rural areas nor the towns 
necessarily develop as they should when a country’s economy 
‘develops. All over Africa we have the distressing phenomenon 
of men deserting their villages and crowding into the towns, with 
unfortunate social results in both places. Certainly our techniques 
may change; as conditions change, indeed, they must. But it 


. seems to me that community development as an aim and a 


philosophy, so far from being a temporary expedient in the 
under-developed world, is likely to make an increasing appeal also 
to those who live in the mobile and mechanized societies of 
the West.—From a talk in the Third Programme 


- LORD , READING explains the purpose of the Council on Tribunals 


schemes was that many citizens became liable for the first time 


to be brought into direct contact with government departments. 


* 


And out of that contact often came conflict. For example, a 
member of the public who had suffered an industrial injury and 
had applied for an award in respect of it or had found it necessary 
to ask for a national assistance grant might consider that he or 
she had been unjustly refused or, anyhow, had been given an 
inadequate sum. Or the dispute might arise under the national 


insurance or family allowance’ schemes, or in regard to ‘ call-up’ 


for National Service. 

The complaint would be against the ruling of an official of a 
government department, and it would clearly have been wrong to 
leave the final decision to other officials forming part of the 


administrative machinery of the same department. That decision 


‘needed to be not administrative but judicial, arrived at by some 
person or persons wholly independent of the department con- 
cerned. And it is to meet that need that most tribunals have 
come into existence. They: are independent, and are able to deal 
with this sort of case promptly, cheaply, and informally. 

There are also many différent kinds of tribunals concerned 
with disputes in regard to such diverse matters as agricultural 


land, forestry, milk and dairies, patents and designs, road traffic, _ 


transport charges and licences, and certain aspects of taxation. But 
even that catalogue is by no means exhaustive; there are, for 
instance, the rent tribunals, which are concerned with disputes 
between individual citizens, ‘landlords on the one side and tenants 


In developing countries most of the population lives in al 
areas, and there is often a large difference between their amenities. 


t 
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on the other, and not with conplaati ean soaks na "There 
are now over 2,000 of these tribunals spread over the whole of 


Great Britain, and new ones, such as the Mental Health Review — 


Tribunals to be set up under the recent Mental Health Act, 
_ continue to be added by parliament. 

The whole widespread system of tribunals had been so greatly 
and rapidly extended since the war and had sprung up as the 
result of so many separate Acts of Parliament, without any 
particular attempt at co-ordination between them, and in many 
cases with differing procedures, that a considerable body of opinion 
began to be anxious whether this whole development was not 
getting out of hand. The situation in Tegard to statutory enquiries 
was also causing concern. 

The Lord Chancellor accordingly concluded that the time had 
come for a thorough investigation, and in. November, 1955, he 
appointed a committee, generally known as the Franks Committee, 
after its chairman, Sir Oliver Franks, to enquire into the con- 
stitution and working of all these tribunals and of statutory 
enquiries as well. This committee made its valuable Report in 


July, 1957, recognizing that the system of administrative tribunals — 
- down that a Minister or, in Scotland, the Lord President of the — 


played an essential part in our social system and had come to stay, 
but putting forward as its main recommendation a proposal that a 
Council on Tribunals should be set up for the purpose, among 
_ others, of keeping the constitution and working of these tribunals 
under continuous review. ‘ 


How the Council Is Constituted — 
The Council was accordingly brought into being by the Tri- 


bunals and Inquiries Act of 1958 and began to operate at the | 


beginning of this year. It consists at present of fourteen members, 
including myself as chairman, with a Scottish committee, some, 
but not all of the members of which are also members of the 
Council, to advise the Council itself upon all questions affecting 
tribunals in Scotland. 

Before I give some account of what the Council is and what it 
has power to do, I must try briefly to dispel some of the mis- 
understanding by saying what it is not and what it has not power 
to do. How common this misunderstanding is is clearly shown 
by the types of letter that we receive from the public, many of 
which raise matters which are entirely outside our province. 

It must be realized that the Council has no executive powers. 
It makes its reports and recommendations in an advisory capacity 
to the Lord Chancellor and, 
Secretary of State for Scotland as well, for them to consider and 
act upon as they think fit. Moreover, it is not—and this seems the 
most frequent misconception—a Court of Appeal from the deci- 
sions of tribunals. There is now provision in most cases for an 
appeal on a point of law from a tribunal to the ordinary courts 
and in a few instances to commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose. But the hearing of appeals is not the Council’s business. 

Again, it is not a body temporarily created to examine a parti- 
cular problem, as is a Royal Commission or a departmental com- 
mittee, such as the Franks Committee itself. Such bodies come 


to an end when their final report is presented. But the Council is. 


a permanent body brought into existence by Act of Parliament 
and is concerned only with such tribunals as are, like itself, 


permanent bodies. It therefore has no concern with such tribunals 


of enquiry as the Bank Rate or the Waters Tribunal, which are 
set up, under an Act of 1921, from time to time only as the need 
arises and are dissolved when their immediate task is complete. 
Nor would the Crichel Down enquiry have come within its field. 


Openness, Fairness, Impartiality 

What is the Council’s task? In the first place, it has to keep 
under continuous review the constitution and working of all these 
different tribunals to which I have referred. The object of this 
review is to ensure that a suitable procedure is followed by each 
type of tribunal and that its work is being efficiently carried on, 


bearing always in mind ‘the three principles upon which the Franks _ 


Committee laid great stress—openness, fairness, and impartiality. 
- In the second place, the Council has to ‘consider and make 
recommendations upon any matter in regard to these tribunals 


that may from time to time be referred to it for its advice by the 


Lord Chancellor or, on a Scottish matter, by the ene of 
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if Scotland is concerned, to the. 


_| The Franks Committee itself drew attention Bay many ¢ 


already advised upon some and are 


tary of State for Seutiamd. or bai, as pie RE ae. 
matters coming to its notice in regard to ae 


How, then, does the Council set about its task? It is one ‘ 
of our duties to make to parliament each year a full report “Oeiat 
our activities and I can do no more than give some brief se 
indication of them. We hold regular meetings at which we discuss = 
our problems and, if it seems advisable, hear evidence from 
interested persons or organizations, to enable us to form our — x 
opinions. The Act of 1958, by which we were established, laid — 


and tine r 


Court of Session, cannot make or approve rules of procedure fer. 
any of the tribunals with which the Council i is concerned without 
previous consultation with the Council about them. A good deal — 
of our time is accordingly devoted to examining these draft rules e - 
as they are submitted to us. This is a valuable part of our work, 
as it provides for the first time an opportunity to make sure that ye 5 
at least a considerable degree of consistency of procedire is 
followed, though complete uniformity amongst all the different 
kinds of tribunals, dealing as they do with such varied subjects, 
is neither possible nor desirable. te a 
With regard to the actual day-to-day working of tribunals, we 
have found that the ‘best, and perhaps the only, way to form es 
a useful opinion is for members of the Council to visit individually 
as many tribunals as possible and judge for themselves. Obviously 
we cannot visit them all, but we try to cover between us a 
representative cross-section, and each member puts in a written 
report after each visit. We pay attention not only to the com- 
position of the tribunal and the conduct of the actual hearing, — 
but also to the suitability of the character, and the situation of the __ 
accommodation available, both for the work of the tribunal 
itself and the convenience ‘of those appearing or waiting to appear 
before it and also to the location of the tribunal’s office, which 
needs to be reasonably accessible to the public of the ‘district fae 
which it serves. - + Eee 
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fated Proceedings Py eiaege = 

It is highly desirable that the proceedings sea remain as = 
informal as possible without sacrificing the element of dignity 2 
that ought to attach to any court. ‘Many people find the un- 
accustomed experience of attending at one of these tribunals a 
considerable ordeal, and things must be made as easy for them as x 
possible, especially if they are not represented | but have to at: 
their own case. 

Those who sit on all these tribunals have, on ‘the whole, an - 
arduous, complicated, and unenviable task, and are in my 
experience discharging it well. Such payment as they receive isha 3 
often very small and. not a few of them give their services 
without payment of any kind in the interests of their fellow- 
citizens. It is our duty to be of help to thera. as well an 
who appear before them. “Gy 


subjects which the Council on Tribunals might usef 
when it was set up. Others were reserved by 
during the debates on the Tribunals and 
Council’s advice in due course, and mam tedaa 
already been referred to us by the Lo 


There is no lack of material to keep the i 
much time had to be es during the first months of our 
the these 1 
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as Sir William Hayter, who was formerly Bhtish eS See ee in 

Bee Moscow and is now Warden of New College, Oxford, has recently 
broadcast al talks in the Russian Service of the B.B.C. of ee 
this was the first 


past, are or ever have been easy. When I was leaving my 


uister of Foreign Affairs, in a farewell lunch he gave for me, 
of the stony road between London and Moscow. I agreed 
h him that the toad was stony, but said ‘that at least it Bemained 


open 
PSocie ‘stretches of this difficult nan are. Satrce, hah others. 
ia the three great wars of the last two centuries, the wars against 


nately victorious. But co-operation in war is not enough, and 


good. In the nineteenth century the main cause of friction lay in 
: a British fear that the expanding . Russian Empire might 
encroach on British Dominions in Asia. Now that Great Britain 
_hhas given independence to all her former Asian colonies that 
cause of friction has disappeared, but it has meantime been 
ea - replaced by the ideological conflict which has divided us since the 
time of the Revolution. 
Mr. Khrushchev has rightly said that it is possible for states 
with differing political systems to coexist. This is a sentiment 
hich the British people do not find difficult to understand. They 
are attached to their own system and tend to be critical of those 
___ of others, but they have always recognized the necessity for their 
Own government to collaborate with other governments, even 
~ when those governments are animated by political theories dis- 
tasteful to British opinion. But co-operation with the Communist 
__ régime in the Soviet Union has always been more difficult. There 
; ave been faults on both sides. The folly of the allied intervention 
Russia after the Revolution confirmed the suspicion in which 
capitalist régimes were held by the Communists. But the com- 
_ munist doctrine of the continuing class war and its extension into 
% the international field has made real co-operation between the 
2. British : ang Soviet Governments very difftult, even at times when 


i 


4 g ‘Ati is Bae aly the doctrine of class war that divides us. There 
are no objective reasons now for conflict between us as nations. 
_ We have no common border. We do not covet each other’s terri- 
y. Our economic interests do not conflict. But we have both 
inced ourselves that the other side desires to destroy us, or 
least our institutions, and this has forced us both to take 
asures for our protection that neither of us can well afford. 
It will be noted that Great Britain is not alone in this. Most of 
he other most advanced industrial states in the world, outside 
oviet bloc, have felt the same pressure and have organized 
Ives in the same way to meet it. They know they have no 
ive intentions, and that they are joining only to defend 
es, ‘though they are uneasily conscious that they have not 
seeded in convincing the Soviet Government of this. 
ym the point of view of British relations with the U.S. SR. 
\n, lo-American link is the most important element in this 
grouping. Anglo-American relations are a complex 
it would be foolish to pretend that they are always 
t would be equally foolish to base a policy on the hope 


deeply rooted in the history and the psychology of 
minor disturbances on be surface will not be 


g to ‘the ‘Russians—I- 


By SIR wULIAM HAYTER 


ori is no use . pretending that relations between Gree Britain 
and the U.S.S.R., or between Great Britain and Russia in the | 


‘post as” Ambassador in Moscow in January 1957 these rela-_ 
is were in a particularly uneasy phase. The then Soviet 


Napoleon, against the Kaiser, and against Hitler, we have found © 
rselves almost unwillingly on the same side, the side that was 


t must be admitted that co-operation» ‘in peace has been less 


Anglo-American contradictions. T. he Anglo-American 


aes to “uproot it. Great Britain’s relations with the countries 


of western Europe are less informed by emotion, but are dictated 


by the hard facts of modern strategy. They are subject to constant _ 


strain, but the realities that bind them are stronger than the 
feelings that sometimes divide them. 

For better or for worse, then, Great Britain confronts the 
Soviet Union not as she confronted nineteenth-century Russia, two 
Great Powers divided by material interests, but as one of a group 
of nations which has been set against another by an ideological 
conflict. We believe that this ideological conflict is unnecessary. 
We do not believe in the class war. We do not think that one 
system must defeat or supersede the other. We do not seek to 
overthrow communism in Yugoslavia or dictatorship in Spain, 
though we do not like either system. We see no fatal inevitability 


_of the decline of one class and the rise of another, nor do we feel — 
any obligation to contribute to this. Can the Soviet Government 


say thes same “ik itself ? 


t 


Need for Restraint and Tolerance = ~ 


Until the question can be answered in the affirmative real peace 
and confidence between our two countries will not exist, But this 
does not mean that we cannot construct some kind of tolerable 
modus vivendi. Indeed we must do that. The class war on an 
international scale is every bit as dangerous, ultimately, as any 
other international war these days, and it is up to all of us to 
minimize these dangers by restraint and tolerance, even if these 
qualities run counter to our ideological predilections. 

This need for restraint applies not less to our relations with 


our respective allies than to our relations with each other. After - 
- Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the United States we may hope to hear 


less of the-need to restrain American impetuosity. But his subse- 
quent visit to Peking and his speech there suggests that the need 
for restraining Chinese impetuosity is apparent to all of us. 
_ I should not wish to defend the United States Government’s 
policy towards China. I served at the British Embassy in China 
during the Chiang Kai-shek régime there, and know from personal 
experience how little worthy of respect that régime was. I have 
little doubt that the present Government of China, though open 
to criticism from many points of view, is a better government for _ 
most of the people than that of Chiang Kai-shek, Moreover it is 
the effective Government of China. But whatever its achievements 
in domestic politics its foreign policy is such as to give real cause 
for anxiety to its neighbours. It is a bad neighbour. It causes 
alarm to India, to the United Arab Republic, and to other Asian 
states. This alarm may be based on a misunderstanding of Chinese 
policy, but it exists, it is a reality. Here is a field-where restraint 
is needed. The first world war broke out largely because Germany 
failed to restrain its weaker, more irresponsible but indispensable 
ally, Austria. History must not be allowed to repeat itself. 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union have one important feature 
in common: they are both of them both in and out of Europe. 
They are on the opposite fringes of that small sub-continent which 
has seen the birth of most of the ideas and inventions that have 
made the modern world what it is. Though they are geographically . 
part of Europe, and, though their fate is bound up with that of 
Europe, both have strong and indissoluble ties with the world 
outside Europe. This means that neither can fail to be affected 
by whatever happens in any part of Europe. This dangerous sub- 
continent is still the fountain of ideas, good and bad, that stretch 
out across and influence all our planet. But it no longer has the 


monopoly of such ideas, and Great Britain and the USSR; 


with their interests spread across Asia and the other continents, 
have to face both into Europe and outwards, and their view 
of the world is thus in some ways more alike than that of other 
European countries, distorted thoes it apvays is by ideological 


_ differences, 
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Winning the Last War 


4 HIS dance will no farther go. The spirit that has been 


raised makes it necessary to give way’. Such was Sir 
Robert Walpole’s comment when in 1733 he dropped 
an excise bill that had proved unpopular. Technically, 
he still had a majority for the bill in the House of Commons. 


But it had sunk from sixty-one to only seventeen votes and he 


agreed to bow to the feeling against him. In the two centuries 
that have passed since this event there have been many (even 


perhaps recent) occasions when public opinion, both inside and- 
outside Parliament, has made its voice felt in the affairs of the 


nation, regardless of the Government’s view. This circumstance 
has always helped to offset the fact that Britain is only a complete 
democracy one day in five years, at election time, and that—as 
Lord Attlee once hinted—the lot of her people depends on the 


_ day-to-day judgment of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. 


The responsibility of ministers to Parliament and the spotlight 
of public attention that is so constantly thrown on parliamentary 
debate, which may cross-examine every action of the Government 
of the day, these are the heart and safeguard of the British system 
‘of democracy; but only in peacetime, In war a change takes place. 
The chief reason is the need for security, At any time in the last 
war the Members of the House of Commons could have over- 
thrown the Government; and they were indeed principally respon- 
sible for the change of leadership from Neville Chamberlain to 
Winston Churchill. But, thereafter, defeat of the enemy became 


the population than the United States or ‘the most de 


Alexander Vlasov, the Vice-President oe the Russian: seh of 


a 


the over-riding task, and te a large extent the advice given to the — 


Prime Minister by the Chiefs of Staff (of which there was little 


public awareness at the time) became of greater importance than 
the conduct of any of the departments of state, even of the Home 
and Foreign Offices.- Necessarily, there could be no foreknowledge, 
Jet alone public debate, about the arrangements for Dunkirk, 


the landings in North Africa, or the spring back into “northern 


Europe in 1944. 

So for the historian the two world wars present some unusual 
problems of interpretation, To whom, for instance, should go the 
credit for the conduct or misconduct of affairs? In THE LISTENER 
today the Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford gives a 
warm reception to the opinions on the strategy of the war held 
by Lord Alanbrooke, Britain’s Chief of the Imperial General 
On another page Lord Beaverbrook, a 
Cabinet Minister from 1941-1945, is cold. Undoubtedly there 
is something to be said for either view. Indeed Sir Winston 


and Lord Alanbrooke have each paid eloquent tribute to the other, | 


Sir Winston referring at the end of The Second World War to 
the Chiefs of Staff as 
in the direction of the whole war strategy’. Historians should 
now be grateful to both for providing such admirable chronicles 
from which to sort out the story of what did happen. They may 
find pleasure in discovering how prone Sir Winston was to 
dominant personalities or firebrands for his’ sub- 
ordinates. He always preferred the clash of argument to mealy- 
mouthed acquiescence. Lord Alanbrooke would seem to have 
recognized this fact when he told General Ismay that it would be 


- time for Sir Winston to get rid of him the day ‘ that I tell = - 


is right when I believe him to be Wrong’; 


‘a team who deserved the highest honour — 


certain features of the society” of iis: time’. Eve 


The Commun ist housing drive 


‘ a 


In THE COMMUNIST countries housing has 2 
behind other sures of construction. ees 


now builds at SES a ‘chand more apartment units. ae: ‘shox 


European countries ’. Ten million people would move into ne 
homes i in one year. Building operations were being converted 
“a mechanised, straight-flow process of assembling buildings from 
large pre-fabricated sections’, The Russian broadcast declared _ 
that the Soviet Union now has the most developed structural 
ferro-concrete industry in the world. Moscow Home Service gave, 4 ;! 
however, a picture of 2 still stringent existing housing situation. 


Building and Architecture, said: Je . 


The space position is not - Pacha easy in our country, rare 
it would be incorrect to bring two families to live in a flat with — 
two rooms through which people must walk; yet such instances — 
unfortunately do occur. The furnishing of flats with medeane = 
furniture would be of great importance for comfortable living. 
Furniture must be of considerably smaller size than, for instance, . _ = 

_ the old wardrobes or the bulky settees which are still on = Ms: = 32 
many of our shops. Built-in furniture is most important . ‘ 


Sofia Home Service broadcast a long report on building 
problems in Bulgaria which said that, in housing construction, — 
Bulgaria was still at the experimental stage in the use of pre-_ 
fabricated elements. She was producing only one-ninth of the — 
quantity of pre-fabricated ferro-concrete parts per thousand pee 
the population compared with Czechoslovakia and about one- 
eighth compared with the Soviet Union. The report pointed out: 
that, in the effort to build low-cost houses, unsuitable dwellings 
had been erected. The Bulgarian report quoted a Teter from a 
housewife in Plovdiv who had written: a a 

The rooms and particularly the kitchens must not be as small ig 
as they are in our block, where the staircases and corridors are 
very large and long and there are small dark entrances instead — 

of halls. I cannot understand why the windows are narrow and 

small when they could be large, thus making the rooms light and it 
. hygienic. The kitchens are small and narrow for our families, 

particularly in the winter months Lessee they anes their time | 

in the kitchen. 3 % oi 

The Czechslovak radio” (Bratislava Liane anion ronda ais. 
talk on housing in Slovakia which contained the following : : Fes 

By the end of this year 11,000 families are supposed to move 
into new dwellings.’ ‘Building workers have behind them ten | 
months of unprecedentedly favourable weather. They have not 

exploited this to achieve enough ahead-of-schedule building before: “ : 
the autumn rains set in. 


A Russian broadcast in English | Baye a report by the General 
Manager of Intourist who said: “ 
__ In 1960 Soviet tourists will visit 50 to 55 countries, inctuding ie 
Australia. The flow of foreign tourists to the Soviet Union i is also e 
steadily growing. Whereas 4,300 Americans visited the Soviet 
Union during last year, the number for only nine months of this 
year stands at 9,500. The number of tourists from the Federal — 24 
Republic of Germany, Canada, Belgium and many other countries _ oF ‘- 
has also risen considerably. Intourist bags pao: out fifty — 
itineraries for foreign tourists. — __ a >; 
The Soviet newspaper, Literaturnaya 
centenary of the death of Washington ] 
American literature ’. It said that although 
up any acute social problems he had had ‘: 
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Did You Hear That? 


CARVINGS FROM A TUCK-SHOP ; 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS have recently discovered some Assyrian sculp- 
tures dating from 700 B.c., at the tuck-shop of Canford School at 
Wimborne, Dorset. CHRISTOPHER RALLING, who is on the staff 
of the B.B.C. West Region, talked about the discovery in ‘ Eye- 
witness ’ (Home Service). 

“It was an official of the British Museum’, he said, ‘ who two 
years ago in the United States heard that Canford School might 
have some Assyrian carvings still thought to be missing from a 
group excavated at Nineveh, and brought back to this country in 
the last century by Sir Henry Layard, then a young member of 
the British Consular Service. The official came down to the school 
and, with the help of Mr. Hughes, the senior history master, 
he began taking a closer look at the walls of the tuck-shop, 
which was once used as a small museum. Together, behind the 
choc-bars and the lollipops they discovered Nineveh all over 
again. Mr. Hardie, the headmaster, completed the story when 
I asked him whether this discovery had come as a surprise’. 

Hardie: ‘In one sense it was not, because Sir. Henry, who 
brought many of his treasures to the.school, was.related to the 
family that lived there. In another sense it was a surprise because 
we did not know that there were any genuine remains still here. 
They were in the tuck-shop wall, where there are also plaster 
casts which are of no value at all; and we had assumed that these 
were of the same kind’. 

Ralling: “ After your discovery, were you tempted to keep these 
things at the school? ’ 

Hardie: ‘ Not really, because they had been hidden for a long 
time, sunk in a wall behind colour wash and so on, they are of 
a size and a weight which would make it impossible for us to 
display them here, and they have a wider interest, I think, than 
just this community ’. 

Ralling: ‘The seven carvings, which are only about an inch and 
a half thick, have now been taken down from the walls of the 
tuck-shop without damage, and they will be up for auction at 
Soctheby’s in London on November 16, with all traces of white- 
wash, toffee-apples, and sticky sweets gone for ever’. 


PROBLEMS IN CALABRIA 

‘Calabria, the southernmost province in the toe of Italy, is far 
too often by-passed by those in a hurry to get to Sicily’, said 
PaTRICK SMITH, B.B.C. Rome correspondent, in ‘ From Our Own 


Agricultural land in the Sila district of Calabria’ 
e, 


One of the Assyrian carvings discovered in the tuck-shop of Canford 
School, Wimborne 


Correspondent ’ (Home Service). ‘ The problems of Calabria really 
came to world notice only after the great earthquakes at the 
beginning of this century. Then illiteracy was as high a8 70 per 
cent., and there was the famous forty-word test for those who 
wished to emigrate to. the Americas. Today the big rush of emi- 
gration is over, though there is still a steady flow of Calabrians 
overseas and still more to other parts of Italy and Europe. 

‘Basically, Calabria is a pastoral and agricultural area. Since 
1947, however, a complex organization, known as the Cassa del 
Mezzogiorno, has been at work 
preparing and financing schemes to 
develop this province, to provide 
communications and general ser- 
vices of water and power, and to 
prepare what they call the infra- 
structure for industry. It is an 
uphill task, for neither the moun- 
tainous country nor the tradition- 
ally conservative mentality of the 
Calabrians themselves conform 
easily to modern planning. 

‘On the high mountain plateau 
of La Sila I was able to see for 
myself how new settlements have 
been built, complete with a school, 
a clinic, a church, and police post. 
Yet hardly a hundred have been 
persuaded to live in any one place 
together: in contrast with the 
ancient town of San Giovanni in 
Fiori, where 20,000 live crowded 
together in ancient and decaying 
houses, the hills denuded of trees in 
an atmosphere of crumbling hope- 
lessness; yet the men and women 
from this town think nothing of 


816 


going up to twenty miles a day to work in the fields and then 
returning back to their overcrowded squalor. 

‘So far 19,000 smallholders have been settled on land which 
will be theirs in thirty years’ time. Expropriation, land re- 


The Gladstone locomotive, 1882; and— 


clamation, resettlement. It is all a slow job. If industrialization does 
not provide the whole answer for the 2,500,000 inhabitants, and 
few here think it can, there are those who hope that an extension of 
tourism will complete the solution. Certainly Calabria has every- 
thing in the way of natural beauty and ancient relics, strange 
customs and quaint national costumes to offer. But here, too, 
considerable development of hotels and other amenities are still 
largely in the planning stage, though already more foreigners are 
discovering the charms of Calabria. 

“The local authorities. hope that before long the autostrada 
from Naples will be continued southwards, that this aortal vein 
will pass through the heart of Calabria in spite of the difficult 
mountainous country rather than along the coastal way. “ Then ”, 
said one Calabrian to me—and most are extremely enthusiastic 
about their future—‘‘we shall be on the brink of untold 
expansion ”. 

“This will take some years, but for those who like their 
countryside unspoilt, its people dignified and friendly 
and as yet innocent of tourist wiles, there is still time to 
visit this enchanting part of Italy, As for illiteracy, that 
has dropped from 70 to 30 per cent. Many adults come 
to classes after work, classes held by voluntary associa- 
tions who do excellent work, Schools are inadequate as 
yet; and there is the problem of thosé who, though taught 
to read and write, lapse into illiteracy again for want of 
practice after they leave school. 

“Such, then, are some of the problems facing this 
Cinderella of the Italian Provinces. Like its namesake, it 
could have a fairyland future ’. 


THE FIRST RAILWAY MUSEUM 

“The old North Eastern Railway, through its absorption 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, with its head- 
quarters at York, can fairly claim to be the oldest public 
railway in the world to be operated by steam ’, said JOHN 
SCHOLES in Network Three. ‘In 1922, the railways act 
of amalgamation was about to take effect and, by it, 
the North Eastern Railway, in its turn, would lose its 
identity to become part of the new London and North 
Eastern Railway system. Some of the officers of the old 
Company at York felt an understandable anxiety that 
precious relics and traditions of the railway past might 
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be lost in the process, and a local committee was formed to ensure 
their permanent preservation. 

‘At first no attempt was made to display these relics to the 
public, but in 1925 the railway centenary celebrations at Darling- 
ton turned the spotlight of nation-wide publicity on 
this wonderful railway past. Historic locomotives 
were brought out of quiet retirement and put into 
steam, and many relics of the early pioneering days 
of railways were displayed to the public for the first 
time. This, not unnaturally, led to the suggestion of 
a permanent railway museum, and eventually it was 
decided to create one in York, the railway head- 
quarters of the north-east. And so the Railway 
Museum, York, was permanently opgned ‘to the 
public in 1928, and it is rather strange, but typical, 
perhaps, of our national modesty that it still remains 
the only museum in Britain devoted exclusively to 
the study and display of railway relics. Today it 
houses many famous relics of national fame, such 
as the Hetton Colliery locomotive of 1822, the 
Agenoria of 1829, the Columbine of 1845, the 
Stirling single No. 1 of 1870, the first Ivatt Atlantic 
of 1898, to mention a few. 

“ Some weeks ago the most memorable function took 
place in the museum since its inception in 1925, 
when the Stephenson Locomotive Society, repre- 
sented by its chairman, Mr. Hally Brown of Glas- 
gow, presented to the Commission the famous 
Gladstone locomotive of 1882, which the Society 
had preserved in 1927. This is said to be the most 
perfect specimen in Europe of a locomotive restored 
to. its original condition, We have. been able during 
the last few years to put a few of these veterans back into operation 
for special trains. Many national collections have interested fol- 
lowers who sometimes show their interest and appreciation by 
forming societies of “ friends” of the museum, which assist from 
time to time in furthering the collections. It would be worth 
considering if such a society could be formed in remembrance of 
the steam engine which Britain gave to the world. 

‘In addition to the collection of locomotives we are now 
systematically collecting drawings, paintings, timetables, models, 
tickets, and a hundred and one items of once familiar 
equipment, which all had their day before giving way to the 
march of progress. The Railway Museum at York is now full, 
but a new and larger building has already been planned and 
designed for some day in the future, when such a proposal could 
become possible. And similar museums are also visualised for 
Scotland, the midlands, the west, and London, when the necessary 
time and money can be found for such things ’. 


—the Columbine, 1845: both these locomotives are in the railway museum at York 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK on his life and_ polities 


ERE I am, back in New Brunswick, where I began, 

after nearly eighty years. I remember the fountain 

here in Newcastle. I remember when it was unveiled. 

It was a long time ago. I remember the ceremony and 
circumstances so well. The County Council since then has given 
me the square. It was a magnificent gift; I treasure it very greatly. 
I think it was the highest compliment that was ever paid to me. 
Round this square in Newcastle I used to sell newspapers. I sold 
the St. ohn Sun; the price was one cent. I was also correspondent 
for the newspaper and I got a dollar a column, But things have 
changed: in a measure, I am still selling newspapers; now I get 
threepence a copy and sometimes I pay as much as $500 a column 
for contributions. 

There were other activities that I engaged in, too. I pumped 
the church organ; I got twenty-five cents a Sunday for pumping 
it. It was a pleasant job, because I carried on my operations 
behind the screen. But after many years when things had changed 
after I had grown up, I put an electric organ in that church, 

_ So that nobody would be required to pump it any more. Occasion- 
ally I used to pull the rope that rang the sweet-sounding bell that 
summoned the congregation to the church, The years passed, and 
I set up in the church a set of electric bells that ring automatically. 

I had other activities, too. I was employed by Eley Street, the 
druggist. He gave me a dollar a week; it was good pay, big pay, 
but I was occupied all the time in washing bottles. I found it a 

very tedious and tiresome occupation, so I gave up washing 
bottles. Years afterwards, remembering my bottle-washing experi- 
ence, I invested some money in a bottle-washing plant, and finally 
sold it out to Pilkingtons in Great Britain. 

I used to drive a cow back and forth from the Old Manse 
where I lived. I used to drive a cow to the glebe and often milked 
her and fed her, I was very fond of that old cow. Now I have 
many cows, but instead of milking them myself it is all done by 
machinery. : 

The town of Newcastle has changed somewhat, not greatly. 

-Many of the old buildings that still line the square were 

there when I lived here. I remember the courtesy and the 
kindness of the people. I recall the maple leaves and colour 
over everything. I am grateful because here I find something 
that means to me: ‘ You’re welcome home’. In the old Manse you 
will find the home that I 
lived in reformed and 
changed and altered, but 
still a place that I regard as 
my home. Eleven of us lived 

‘jn that house. I cannot 


find places there. 
‘My bedroom was on the 


window. The room was so 


winter. In summer one 
d to go to bed, in winter 


there. On either side of 
yarden path there used 
- herbaceous borders. I 
not like them much, 
use it was frequently 
sk to water them at 
. It was an arduous 
remember the veran- 
My father and my 
used to sit here in 
venings and have their 
» discussing 


Lord Beaverbrook as he appeared on the television screen strolling in the Square 
at Newcastle, New Brunswick. This Square, where he sold newspapers as a boy, 
has now been, presented to him 


perhaps the doings 
of the day, talking, 
possibly, about the 
parish and members — 
of the church, Alto- | 
gether it is a very 
happy memory. 

My father was a 
Scottish minister 
who came out here 
to Canada under 
what was called the 
Augmentation Fund 
—a passage paid for 
him so that he might 
take up the work of 
the Church in 
Canada. 

The family was [ord Beaverbrook in the art gallery at 
not allowed to make Fredericton, New Brunswick, talking of the 
use of the drawing- collection of paintings which he presented to it 
room in my father’s 
house; we were not permitted to sit on the soft chairs. This 
room was reserved altogether for strangers—visitors. We had to 
pay attention to ourselves, and pay attention to our manners 
and see that we did not do any damage to any of the precious - 
ornaments in this room. The furniture no doubt came from 
Scotland, and also the furnishings of the house generally. 

I wonder why I ever went away from this lovely countryside? 
I know why I went: I went because I believed in something 
called afterwards Empire Free Trade, I went to work for it, and 
I spent fifty years at that task. When I set out on the work the 
population of Great Britain was 45,000,000, or perhaps 
50,000,000, and the population of the Empire was 500,000,000. 
At present—or in a year or two at any rate—the population of 
Great Britain will be 55,000,000 and the Empire—our Empire— 
will have sunk to 45,000,000, less than the population of Britain. 
So it would seem that the efforts of all those who fought and 
struggled for the policy that I believe in, that I believed in, were 
wasted and that our work has come to nothing. 

Certainly, there is no use 
any longer in carrying on 
that struggle. The minds of 
the people of Britain have 
turned elsewhere. The Do- 
minions have changed and 
varied and altered in their 
attitude, The United States 
of America has grown 
powerful and irresistible in 
its relations with Australia 
and with Canada. How can 
we go on with any hope of 
interesting or enlisting 
public support now? But I 
am not at all regretting the 
years of labour, because we 
did do some good things. 

My association with 
Churchill has been a joyous 
memory, fifty years of 
friendship and service with 
him; under him during the 
war. What a master he was 
during those years, in those 
fatal years! He was Ralegh 
and Drake and Hawkins 
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him, find grounds for attacking him? It seems very curious. I sat in 
his Cabinet and I cannot possibly understand the ground of their 
complaints. I have read the book of Lord Alanbrooke which he 
wrote, or which may have been written for him, There is a 


- curious document! I never knew that Lord Alanbrooke was the 


war hero until I read his book, It is time now that a Minister 
was writing of the events and giving an account from the Cabinet 
Room, from 10 Downing Street and from the Ministries. I am 


bound to say that I shall try to perform that task: I shall try to” 


present Churchill to the public as we saw him when he was con- 
ducting the war, and we followed him, as we learned to trust him, 
as we depended upon his judgment and relied upon his decisions. 


Back to my Own People 

I am asked why I want to come back here. I am coming back 
to my own people—the people with whom I am so familiar, the 
people I know and love. Not only do I feel confidence here’ in 
this public, but you must remember that a man who owns news- 
papers is never lacking for a quarrel. He has them thrust upon 
him almost every day. Here I have nothing but good feeling 
and comradeship and kindliness. 

I have looked on life through many windows and for many 
years. I am now eighty, and I have had plenty of time. In fact, 
I am so old that Churchill and I are the only living persons who 
served both in the Government of Lloyd George and in Churchill’s 
own administration in the second war. 

I am a curiosity! I have held seven offices under the Crown, 
from Minister of Information to Lord Privy Seal. I have written 


- six or eight books and made more than a thousand speeches. I 


didn’t write very well, or speak very well either, but I have 
always had a great capacity for getting things done. Churchill 
knew that; and he drove me. When he formed his Ministry, 


he drove me into the Ministry of Aircraft Production. I went™ 


somewhat reluctantly and with considerable disabilities, too, because ~ 


then there were far more jockeys than there were horses. In other 
words, there were more pilots than there were aircraft; but by 
May 1941 there were far more aircraft than there were jockeys. 

I had many prophecies made to me during the war, but the 
greatest and most remarkable prophecy came from a murderer, a 
man condemned to die; he escaped the gallows because he was 
crazy. His name was Hess, Deputy Chancellor of Germany. He 
came to England in 1941, on a one-way journey. I interviewed 
him on behalf of the British Government. On September 9 I tried 


to make out just why he had come to England. Was he in flight - 


from Germany? Was he a refugee? He said not. He came to 
negotiate peace with Britain, he said, on any terms, providing 
Britain would join Germany in attacking our ally, Russia. 

I repeat the arguments ‘that Hess used to me, in the very 
words he spoke at that time. He said: ‘A victory for England 
will be a victory for the Bolsheviks’. He said: ‘A Bolshevik 
victory will sooner or later mean Russian occupation of Germany 
and the rest of Europe’. England, he said, would be incapable 
of hindering it, as any other nation. ‘England is wrong’, said 
Hess, ‘if she believes that the German Bolshevik war will result 
in such a weakening of Germans and Bolsheviks that danger in 
Europe and to the British Empire would cease to exist. Not so’ 
Lastly he declared: ‘I am convinced that world domination 


awaits the Soviet Union in the future, if her power is not broken - 


now *—with the loss to Great Britain of her position as an 
Imperial power. Shortly after Hess made these remarkable pre- 
dictions I left for Russia to make a treaty, not a es for 
peace but a treaty for making war. 

Much of her industry had been overrun and destroyed. I was 
there, and in the Kremlin when guns blasted, and aircraft 
bombed, while German troops were only thirty miles from 
Moscow. The invader almost cut Russia in two at Stalingrad. 


The country was laid waste by the enemy, and also by the 


scorched-earth policy of the Russians. In the face of mortal peril, 


_ Russia and Britain were close to each other. By the year’s end, 


when the United States Navy was bombed by Japan, and en 
America was in the war, American policy was: ‘Teach the 


- Russians to trust us, even at the re of the British’, 


and Blizabeth herself, all wrapped up in one. sacensey isn oa it, caer ae, 
Generals writing their memoirs since the war find reason to attack a 


_ Germany—that is, the two boundaries of Germany which r 


too, and niontlys 


quarrel? Text ten years after Ticibrious, war was over, 
throughout the world were standing at attention. The a 
States and Russia were engaged in an arms race, and we know : 
that an arms race often ends in war. 

What went wrong? The clergy in the United States talk of a 
religious persecution in Russia. That claim won’t stand up. No, — 
no; London, with 45,000 people going to the Anglican churches on Lae 
Sunday, compares not unfavourably with Moscow, where 30,000 — 
people go to the Orthodox churches on Sunday. In all Russia 
there are 5,000 churches and 30,000 priests, 5, 000 monks and 
nuns, and a sale of Bibles of 500, 000 yearly, 

Brigadier Wardell and I went to Russia before the v war. We 
were in Petrograd. We saw a funeral. Every religious observance | 
was carried out at that funeral. Some persons make a habit of — 
going to funerals. George Selwyn, the Member of Parliament, it is — ee 
written, was a popular man, everybody liked him, and he liked — 
corpses, criminals, and hangings. When George ‘Selwyn called 
at Holland House to enquire for his friend, Lord Holland, Lord — 
Holland said: ‘Show him up. If I’m alive, Pil be glad to see 
him here. If I’m dead, he’ll be glad to see me’. 

There were many funerals in Russia since the last war baie 
out; 25,000,000 dead in that country. Twenty-five millions, 
remember the figure: 4,500,000 Germans dead; British Empire __ 
losses, 500,000 dead; U.S.A., half that number, 250, 000; Canada, 

42, 000. Twenty-five million Russians dead, according » to the 
Populations Reference Bureau in Washington. Remember the _ 
scorched earth, too. How can Russia forget the menace of 
Germany? In the last 100 years, Germany has often disturbed 

and frequently destroyed the peace of Europe. Yet ‘Washington | 

is determined to rearm Germany. Can you doubt that Russia 
goes in fear? A nation that dwells in fear behaves in folly. The 
Russians fear the Americans, and the Americans mistrust hes Ss 
Russians. I am heart and mind with United States in their 
quarrel with Russia over Europe, and I support with all my power 

of propaganda the Anglo-American alliance, but: I am not blind — 

to British and American mistakes i in their post-war cobeky with 
Russia—far from it. 

I remember in 1944, when Kesselring was willing to surrender ~ 
the German Army in Italy, negotiations with the Americans took _ 
place in Switzerland. General Schmidt was the negotiating — 
medium. The first condition of the negotiations was: ‘ Don’t tell < 
the Russians’. That condition was accepted by the Americans. 
Somebody did tell the Russians. Who was it? And Russia had — 
once feared a separate peace, and Russia was greatly disturbed. 
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- When Berlin fell to the Russians, control of Vienna and Berlin 


was shared with the United States and with Britain. Yet, when ce 
Japan was occupied by the United States, share and control was 
refused to Russia and Great Britain. Then Russia, improperly, 5 : 
wrongly, wickedly, seized much German machinery, captured the . 

German scientists (who have now directed a missile to the moon we ; 
on Russia’s behalf) and they got control of a rocket plant at 
Peenemunde. The U.S.A. was very angry, and Britain was angry — z 
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The Honeymoon Over , ; ; ie ss: ey 
One dark day in September, Sentchiber 6, 1946 i it was, ie 

honeymoon was over between the United States and Russia. ‘That re 

prospect of marriage was at an end. When James Byrnes, the - 

Secretary of State, spoke in Stuttgart, he said two things. He said - fae 

the United States would not recognize the eastern boundaries of 


lated and determined the western boundaries of Russia. Next 
said that U.S.A, troops would not be withdrawn from 
though Roosevelt had declared that the troops would 
drawn in two years. Then i it was that cae spot. 
ly, the "United ilies cae 
y other examples of Rusa 
cation and American intransigence. ee 

But I will say no more. al 
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RT—ANTI-ART is something difficult to define because 
it is not a matter of style, nor can it be explained in 
terms of one single artistic ideology. I think it is right to 
use the term in relation both to a-Marinetti and to a 

Hans Arp, and, if it is, then 
art and anti-art must contain 
the limits of worldliness and 
unworldliness, | Sometimes, 
often indeed, it has declared 
itself unreservedly from the 
very centre of a man’s career: 

- *T am for nature and against 

art’, said the poet Tristan 

Tzara. And when one looks 
at the work of Marcel 
Duchamp one is certain that 
one is face to face with art 
against art. 

Sometimes it has been 
nothing more than an accent 
or an inflection. Sometimes 
it has been nothing but a 
temptation — a temptation 
that has momentarily seduced 
‘a man from his natural 

| course. I think Picasso is a 

case of this, But if the spirit 

of anti-art is difficult to de- 
fine, it is easy to see where 
it has flourished: in Futur- 
ism, in Dadaism, in Surreal- 
ism, to go no further forward 
in time. 

If you read books on 

__twentieth-century art pub- 

lished in the late nineteen- 

thirties and in the ’forties you 

___ will generally find such things 

as Dadaism and Futurism 

treated as unruly incidents 
which, in spite of their 
dynamism, did not break or 
seriously impede the genuine 
or predestined course of the 
* modern movement. In the 

‘past ten years we have been 

made to realize that this is a 

false view, that whatever we 

may think of all that has 
come out of it, the spirit of 
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significance in the history of 
our time, And to go further than that, if we are looking for 
_ evidence of the conditions of being an artist in the modern age, 
__ if we want a clear sight of the most significant stresses and frac- 
_ tures in modern culture, then this is the place to look. 
It is easier to make this examination nowadays because of a 
ived interest in Futurism, Dadaism, Surrealism, and other 
where the spirit of art—anti-art has shown itself. There 
‘been important and scholarly books; .there have been 
ely detailed and comprehensive exhibitions. Men such as 
witters, Duchamp, and Picabia have been revalued or asked to 
it for themselves. And this again is the sign of a significant 
ng of the spirit which animated these movements. 
many of the manifestoes have consciously or un- 
been redrafted. The images, the textures, the slogans, 


eee ; Art—anti-Art — 
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the intonations which were about the place in Ziirich and 
Berlin, in Paris and New York in the nineteen-tens and nineteen- 
twenties are with us all over again. We have Ionesco’s anti- 
theatre, Jean Dubuffet’s l’art brut, Michel Tapié’s art autre. 

Nearer home, in the ex- 
hibition held at Whitechapel 
in 1956, called ‘ This is To- 
morrow ’ we found local evi- 
dences of the new anti-art. 
“We love’, said one mani- 
festo, ‘ organized chaos, noise, 
a forty-inch bust; we hate 
taste, dove grey, Mozart, the 
English way of life...’ Here 
was not so much tomorrow 
but yesterday, the yesterday 
of Vorticism and Blast, the 
outstanding English instance 
of what we are concerned 
with. And in the same way 
we see about nowadays much 
neo-Dadist typography, not 
just as the late influence 
of Dadaism upon contem- 
porary graphic art but as 
a renewal of defiance. And 
there has been a significant 
revival of collage—collage as 
a Schwitters and not as a 
Cubist used it. 

In considering Art—anti- 
Art, then, we are dealing 
not just with the past but 
with the present and with the 
past in the present. I can 
speak only of the visual arts, 
but other contributors to this 
series are concerned with 
music and literature and the 
theatre. And to begin with the 
visual art is reasonably appro- 
priate because there the 
historians and the revivalists 
have been the most active. 

If anti-art is something 
difficult to define, it is also 
tempting to find it all over 
the place, at every point at 
which one generation is act- 
ing in loud defiance of its 


 art—anti-art is of the greatest _ ‘ Portrait of Cézanne’, 1920, by Francis Picabia elders and protesting at the 


world which they have 
created, It is tempting in fact to apply the words to any and every 
act of iconoclasm; to every novel or play or machine which may 
call itself anti-theatre, anti-novel or anti-machine, It is tempting 
to write the word on to those phenomena which have filled the 
view so largely in recent years—the ‘beat generation’ or the 
‘ angries ’. It is tempting to go even further into the margins and 
shallows and include the cross-benching political commentators, 
the establishment baiters, and the pursuers of the ‘posh’. But 
such temptations must be resisted, and indeed can be resisted, 
because if one looks to the past it is possible to set up some gauges 
and measures as to what we mean by art—anti-art. 
First of all, Dadaism from 1916 to 1923, in Ziirich and Berlin, 
in Paris and New York, provided the central stronghold of anti- 
art. And then Surrealism, which not only enlisted Dadaists but 
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revolutionary and libertarian hero, as 


_jutely incapable of resigning myself to 


* istence in this world ’, So anti-art -has 


_ as anti-art has done. ‘ We will destroy museums ’ 


took over their Feruvina spirit, hee Hevaton to the raiaeal 


the paradoxical, and the ambiguous. Before Dadaism the Futurists 


‘had made their attack upon art and upon the artistic establish- 
ment; they made the breach between the past and the present. 
And they, too, passed on to the Dadaists certain techniques of 
expression, such as bruitisme, the music of natural and mechanical 
sounds. 

It is important not to neglect the erences which separated 
the three, but all offered variants upon certain basic premises 
of revolt. Behind Futurism are the nineteenth-century precursors 
with Rimbaud at their head—Rimbaud with his ultimate rejection 
of art. And if we are looking for a body upon which to hang 


-the clothes of anti-art, then it is surely that figure to which the” 


nineteenth-century gave shape and 
substance, the figure of the artist as 


a man in whom artistic personal and 
social liberties and defiance are 
equated. The poet Hugo Ball, who 
with Richard Huelsenbeck founded. 
the Café Voltaire in Ziirich in 1916, 
said that it was the aim of. that centre 
of Dada activity to ‘ remind the world 
that there were independent men— 
beyond war and nationalism—who 
live for other things’. And André 
Breton at the beginning of his Con- 
fession Dedaigneuse wrote: ‘ Abso- 


my lot, wounded in my highest con-- | = 
science by the denial of justice, which 
in my eyes original sin does not excuse 
at all, I shall not adopt my existence 
to the absurd conditions of all ex- 


been involved with political ideas and ~ 
political action, Futurism through 
Marinetti links with Fascism, Surreal- 
ism with Marxism; and some Berlin 
Dadaists of 1918, even if others else- 
where were defiantly apolitical, were. 
concerned in the politics of Germany 
at the end of the first world war. 
Politics or not, the spirit of anti-art 
has always involved an explicit or 
implicit criticism by word and deed ~ 
of society. And that is what in the first nate distinguished a 
Duchamp or a Breton from a Matisse or a Braque. What follows 
from this is of non-continuity or of anti-continuity. Here one 
must make the distinction between Dadaism, Futurism, Surreal- 


ism, on the one hand, and, say, Cubism or Fauvism or much 
of non-figurative art on the other. All these last have been 


essentially transformations of existing artistic traditions and styles; 
they have not attacked the relevance of the past in the present 
, said the Futurist 
manifesto, but Fauvism and Cubism made terms with the museums 
and with the history of art and found no reason to plant a 
moustache on the Mona Lisa, as Marcel Duchamp did. There 
is all the difference in the world between Picasso’s sometimes 
irreverent transformations of the art of the past and Duchamp’s 


activity, progressively destroying all the old lines of communica-. 


tion, and erecting in place of the accepted images things that are 


_ permeated by the most intense and sophisticated irony and scepti- 


cism. And, indeed, if you want to discover the most. pes 
case of this conflict between continuity and non-continuity, I 
think it can be found in the careers of Duchamp and of the 


painter Jacques Villon. These men are not only of the same. 


generation, of the same culture, but they come out of the same 


family and youthful influences—they are in fact brothers. Villon — 
_himself represents, in a most particular way, the process of con- 
tinuity in modern painting, the adaptation of modern ideas to 
_the history of art. Duchamp, on the other hand, represents above 


all the spirit of anti-continuity, And the degree of difference 
between these two men, coming from such a similar background, 
is an exceptionally vivid sign of the times, 
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A wood relief by Hans Arp 
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which have stressed historical iaatthuhey: are obrinie: enoug 
the growth of historical study, of art history, the advance of 
‘museum, the ubiquitous presence of the past in illustrated books _ 
and in ‘reproductions, Upon these foundations and upon the +3 
development of general education has grown the idea of art, not as" 
a means by which changing values and ideas are constantly being — 
channelled but as something of eternal and stable value. Side by 
side with these forces of continuity in society have grown others 
which can be seen as rivals to such an image of art. There are, for — 
example, the mass media which not — 
only set out to influence the aaa 
-number but which must reflect, if — 
they are to have any success, the day- 
by-day passage of events and interests. 
Long before Kurt Schwitters listened ~*~ 
to popular songs on buses and based 
his writings upon them, folk and 
popular art had been used to attack 
the academic and to refresh the 
languages of the arts. Inevitably the 
anti-art movements we are consider- __ 
ing took over and extended this habit. 
(Although it is equally true that Hugo 
expressed as a purpose of his sound ~~ 
poems that ‘we should renounce the __ 
language devastated and made im- 
possible by journalists ’.) But between 
the first generation of anti-artists and 
the second, the forces of continuity and _ 
non-continuity have been strengthened. __ 
The mass media are now far more 
_ influential and skilful than they were 
in the nineteen-twenties; and the oe ‘ 
~ agencies of stabilized culture have be- 
come more numerous and effective. 
We have seen (since the war) one 
result of this kind of conflict in 
Dubuffet’s art brut; and in this — 
country there are now some artists ; 
and critics who are trying to make a 
reunion with popular art. (The 
sculptor Palozzi has said that it is 
possible that great feats of imagination may now be found in 
‘pulp magazines produced on the outskirts of Los Angeles’.) The 


inevitable failure of such an enterprise ‘lies in trying to deal in a 
sophisticated way with material that is. either, like folk art, un- 


sophisticated or like the products of the mass media of a different fe 
order of sophistication. Far more than this conflict between — 3 


_ popular art and luxury art, which has produced the most trivial a 


manifestations of the anti-art spirit, has been the conflict between — 
art and modern life at an entirely different level; to borrow a 
phrase from Sir Charles Snow, between the two cultures. The ea 
established artistic image, the painting or sculpture has in heer 
past always been something immobile, something proceed 
comparative privacy and withdrawal. The poem lies stable upon — 
the page. The museum has been a means of immobilizing his- Fe) 
torical time, removing things from the flux of historical life and “fe %; 
the traffic of present events. To be extreme about i it, bs art of the ea. 
past simply does not belong to the present. 
Outside the studio, outside the museum was and is a meee! et, 


=a" 


In 1910 it was the a sacing ere and the a a 


technalislae: has mddedy in the ways of dynamist, el é 


rhythms. and patterns. 4 ee 
Jn an da oe be on Saturday® the D 


more in the oe of events than in’ 


ity sp that only as sense of nee cont give to yee has been a 


g to us: ‘ Res st the anxious fear to fix the ie instantaneous, 


. that which is living’. 
Here again in the ‘process of penefalizainen we must remember 
i y different motives and consequences attached to this sense 
conflic between art and life, art and modern life. For the 
turist it was the simple, material conflict between a dynamic 
hine age and the culture of the museums, Others, Arp for 
Bere, a and still feel een to the ‘materialism: of the 


E blues fan been aputian by events, by new social behaviour. 
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~ Responses to Conflict between Art and Life 


~ The most trivial and literal response to this conflict between art 


’ and life was simply to imitate: to compose with train whistles or 
i typewriters, to imitate the sound of a locomotive or, later on, to 
a put pylons into one’s poems. But far more significant “has been the 

attempt to break down the immobility of the work of art and 

_of the image. This, I think, helps to explain something of the 
a character of Dadaism as a movement. The Dadaists in particular 
_ demonstrated their ideas by theatrical and musical means. The 
Zurich centre of Dadaism was a cabaret; many of the Paris 

demonstrations took place in theatres and concert halls. They 
_ used mime, they used all kinds of dramatic action, the spoken 
_ word, the flow of sound. This is not simply a matter of making 
_ more effective a public demonstration, but also somehow a setting 
- of ideas in motion and into action. It made them contend with 
_ the passage of events in the streets. 

Not simply, then, spoken poems but poems spoken simul- 
“taneously by more than one voice, and in that not only affording 
conflict but mobility and clashing thythm. Dadaist typography 
was not only a revolt against the classical page, against a 
centralized and symmetrical page, but it developed as a means 
of setting the page and the word in motion, and making the 
eye move round. And wherever one looks for evidence of art 
| —anti-art words like motion-flux and mobility occur. 
‘In the nineteenth century Impressionists had recognized that 
_ what brings the most intense vicarious experience of life and 
nature is motion, not frozen motion but the illusion of actual 
- motion. And the whole movement of anti-art has been marked 
by this continuing contest with immobility. The fact that in the 
. __nineteen-twenties Breton presented a picture made by Picabia in 
chalk upon a blackboard and then rubbed 
it out bit by bit as it appeared, is evidence 

this. And it is. for this reason, if no 
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“painting. as at least a linked phenomenon a 
in modern art. Action painting has given ~ 
us painting as a sequence of events. It has _ 
_ exhibited works that leave upon the — 

_ canvas the very image by which they have 
- been made. To take the example of a 
_ French artist rather than an American one. __ 


des Doktor — 
Billig 


—Georges Mathieu. There is his em-  _Zeichnungen von 
_ phasis upon performance, upon the | Pte ie Je: 
_ dramatic activity of inscribing a picture be O Maik. 

upon the canvas. He has gone to the point _ 

of actually time-tabling his gestures, of - Achten Sie 
indicating their place in time, There is Bar This Gesun dheit! 


_ the Speed of his performance by which an 
~ unbroken motion of the body is main- ~ 
+ fe ais This is one kind “ fulfilment of 


af og 1 H 


club 


I this represents aie: sense of contest 


der Welt!!! 


t1¢¢%¢0044¢414 tion of human nature at an irrational level. 


dada 


GroBer Propagandaabend Ende Mai 


Simul tamistisches Gedicht (6 Mitwitkende) Bruiti- 
‘stische Musik Kubistische tinze (10 Damen) 


an anti-historical movement. The image of reality that we find in 
fifteenth-century painting was compatible with the images of 
reality afforded by the ideas of the time. The medieval cathedral — 


was a model of the order of the universe proposed by the medieval 
Church. But by the nineteen-tens it was evident that such 
compatibility between art and nature, between art and the 
expression of nature through science and philosophy had 
broken down; that there was now a division between the static 


images of established art and the mobile images of the modern 


world, It is true that Cubism had by 1910 already destroyed the 
idea of the motionless spectator viewing the world from a fixed 
point, but still the subjects of Cubist painting were stationary, 
and Cubist images, even when they were at their most analytical 
and fragmentary, were stable, in some respects even more stable 
than those of impressionism. Cubism was immediately found to 
be insufficient—found insufficient by the Futurists and by Marcel 
Duchamp. What was wanted was another art, something radically 
other than art as it had been and still was to the majority. I have 
deliberately used the phrase ‘other art’ in order to draw the 


connexion between the original ambitions of anti-artists twenty | 


or thirty years ago and the ambitions of artists in the last ten 
years, who have been also seeking such an other art, who support 


the plea of the critic Michel Tapié for an art autre. Let me quote — 


some words from Tapié: 


It is necessary to follow very closely in the works which are 
being done and in the new concepts which are gaining strength, 
the passage from the static to the dynamic, from the quantitative 
geometric to the topologic, from the measurable to the infinitesimal 
and transfinite; from the harmonious concept of classical beauty 
to psychic necessity and the glorification of a contradictory 
universe wherein are juxtaposed the quantitative discontinuous 
and the qualitative continuous. . .. This language must be created 


by the logician, the psychologist, the biologist, the microphysicist, : 


the mathematician and, in the measure in which it is possible for 
him to exist, by the aesthetician. i 


A New Kind of Naturalism? 

This seems to. me a grave and formal repetition of demands 
which were shouted and sung forty years ago. Two large questions 
arise from it: in the presence of this ‘ other art’, or when we hear 
Tristan Tzara affirming that Dada was against art and for nature, 
are we not in the presence of a new kind of naturalism, using the 
word naturalism in the artistic sense and as something distinct 


from realism? A hundred years ago it was the naturalism of the 


visible world which some people were 
asking for. Ruskin’s Modern Painters is a 
huge request that the painter should be 
guided by a kind of rigorous modern 
observation; and he also asked in one 
place or another that the painter should 
serve in the role of historian. There is at 
L least one passage in the Pre-Raphaelite 
Vey magazine The Germ which reads strangely 
like Tapié. Certainly we have moved out 

Zu spat of a naturalism of the visible world, into 
kaufen Sie den 2 naturalism of the invisible world. It is 
interesting to see how important for the 

Sprung 
aus 


o, , Was will 
“ty, man? 


Dadaist and for the Surrealists were both 
chance and automatism, Chance means 
deferring to the behaviour of nature; 
automatism means deferring to the opera- 


And one wonders if this determination to 
be bound in one way or another to nature 
is not perhaps provoked by a hidden moral 
imperative. If not it does certainly seem 
to issue from a certain historical impera- 
tive and, strangely for those who are 


veen art and the physical world, and 
and the sensations and experiences of 
| Mike But the ae restlessness, 


Bestellungen und Anfragen sind ru richten an: 
R. Haleenbeck Charlottenburg KantstraBe 1184 


The back cover of the journal Club Dada, 
‘Berlin 1918 


From ‘ Dada’, edited by Willy Verkauf (Tiranti) . 


seeking personal liberty, from a kind of 
historical determinism. It seems to be 
saying :- history shows that there has always 
been a compatibility between art and 
ideas; wherever ideas are leading us 


ee 
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now, the ideas of the topologist or 
gist, "then the manipulator of words and 
- sions—the artist in fact—must fohow. In the way that Ruskin the _ proble ) the age of 
_ nineteenth-century botanist and geologist led Ruskin the critic and _ conflict between art t and the ‘dynamisms: 
Ruskin the painter. reason their work presents us most vividly 
So, in the end, appropriately enough, we find ourselves in a own time. But in trying to escape from the vast i 
position of paradox, We shall find among the anti-artists, and in _ present and into another art, they have perhaps 
the case of Duchamp particularly, men who have faced and _ pate themselves, a1 and have become the pu ; 
struggled with the problems of the twentieth century, more 


i | - The Frozen Lake a 


| come | A poem me: STEVIE SMITH eo eae 
To a mere ae, aS Sara - Me ‘ene ries at Gicdauiedte 252 Na <7 
Sir Bedevere ames fee as Yes: Ihover half-enchanted, 
Consigned Excalibur. Sc , Near te Wondering if I am wanted Ras ne Ba yas 
; sop ae ___ Beckoned by her smile, or threatened. Bane 
rs ; . White and silent is the snowflake — _ And as always, so today _ ere Sad ge agen 
ee ; Falling, falling, and it will make = eyitentags Seas A stand and wonder, Ullan’ s daughter 25 re ea 
Ae Soon all flat and like a white lake . si ane = Goes Bs ma Fie ee RL 
pe. In a white and silent state ‘ Avy i SNS eae 
. Beaming flat and vacant. ae To a mere pee : 2 Ys Coes ieee 
‘ ; Sir Bedevere pe a 
“ Underneath the frozen water ss ee Consigned Excalibur. : (shed a 
Steps the Lord of Ullan’s daughter wid i) ear who is this who now comes here? rao ae 
> ; - She is a witch of endless might ot It is Sir Bedevere. 
vs And treads the borders of the night. : ; : Se By 
"ae... Bis aiernoen Sir Bedevere ae 
Ss So however white and silent Found me hesitating by ieee See 
ne Seems the lake, if is not vacant The icy lake, and he said: ‘Sir, = fe 
4 


But contains Lord Ullan’s daughter — rp _~ Where lies the sword Excalibur? ” Soe eee 
= Walking as her Uncle taught her. I answered with a lie: seis ee A: 
a . ‘It must be in some other mere’, aR eae 

Her Uncle j $ é ; _ And then I said, ‘I truly love her, le Serie 
ar Steen aed ° a 5, Love the Lord of Ullan’s daughter, ee 
At witchcraft than the lady is "andico Lenten Asien as . s 
But he has gone, one knows not where, & Poe LoS i ees ta Snr 
And so his niece only is here. . aed canoe eee ae 
y - OhshallI gobeneaththe water 
. 3 mi? Where she walks, or wait for her2.-:: ~. 5) eae 
No, this water isnot vacant 2 Tell me, Sir Bedevere, ye Oe, ey ae 
But is full of deep intent ~~ ty A >See Shall I waithere fordher??. =.) << GA oe 
Of deep intent and management “lia He looked at me but didnot say —™ bi ‘: ae 
Contrived by Ullan’s daughter / tert 2 A word, then he too went away. ities lop ana Pes 
To what endI know not. eek eheae ae . Ae ae raise 
. ; And so they go. Tam alone, a ane ie 
And to my mind the lake is brighter . » The white lake beams beneath the moon, BS “ es ; 
For the lady’s presence; whiter _ 4 | «ss. Oh dear white lake, oh dearest love. = * > ws 
Though its coat of winter make it Phat will not show yourself above NE a es 
' It is for Ullan’s daughter’ s sake it_ Ne 4 "Phe bitter ice, but leaves me here | peeh ra 
Beams to me so brightly. jn + i eee eto De annoyed by Bedevere, 
> 2 See eu I come, I come. And then I dived — . 
Often as I gaze upon it ‘ ae Into the lake, but through my side _ es Ret 
Tread upon the ice upon it 2 he! AsI went downtoseekforher 
I can feel the water shiver : There passed the sword Excalibur, — heat a 
As the lady witha slither = = 3 — er In cold and silence seek for her = % “itis 
Comes to tap the ice, to tear it, — es Se The swords the mere. Tir yee 
Yes, I think that I canhearit ree oes 45, ae ee 
Tapped and tickled by her fingers — A o- And sol dee — the ike. ~ eae 
Where a floe in splinter lingers "That holds the form of 
Where I cannot come. . With all ae bes > 
But I swear I hear her, seemto ase ety Is dyed, SS ae : 
See her face that seems to beam to Mey ae ba. With all i 


See ie ri one By Rear-Admiral NOEL WRIGHT 
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a = IGHT days was the time taken by the American sub- 
“ ~ marine ‘ Nautilus’ last year to complete the North-West 
4 ; Passage from Alaska to Iceland via the North Pole. As 

ae | it was accomplished aibmctecd i almost the entire 

9 rac it had the advantage of , 

ee avoiding the islands and the huge 
packs of ice which had proved such 
- obstacles to previous explorers. But 
2 ae route had its own perils, for at 
her first attempt to dive through the 
shallow waters of Behring Strait, the 
3 ‘Nautilus’ narrowly escaped being 
~ squashed between the sea-bed and a 
huge field of ice. Had that happened 
the fate of her crew would have been 
wrapped in a mystery just as great as 

_ that which attended the disappearance 

E 3 of Sir John Franklin and the crews of | 
____ his two ships in the middle of the last 
century, when, sailing in the opposite 

direction to “the ‘ Nautilus’, they 

event a north-west passage—a mys- 

- tery which I am now going to suggest 

there is still a good chance of un- 
or Pr avelling. 

: By 1845, the year Sir John sailed, 
most of the eastern portion of the 
northern part of Canada and its adja- 

while the western portion was still 
_ mainly unexplored. Sir John was ener cell by the Admiralty to 

sail either south and west from Cape Walker in Barrow Strait or 
by a northerly and westerly route which would take him past the 

_ top of the archipelago. 

= We know that in 1845 he Sinptda the northerly course, but 

that after making several discoveries among the northern islands 

4 he found the way blocked by i ice; so he returned to Barrow Strait, 


. 


and after oats the winter in a snug harbour he then turned 


to the southern route, and found a channel running practically 
due south past the coast of Boothia. All that then remained to do 
was to cross over to the southern waterway, when the north-west 
: passage would have become an accom- 
plished fact. But when attempting to 
sail past the west coast of King 
William’s Land he ran foul of the 
ice-stream coming down from Mel- 
ville Island; and there his ships, the 
‘Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ were impri- 
soned by the ice without being able to 
“advance or retreat. That was Septem- 
ber, 1846, é 
Several writers in the past have 


crews straightway became despondent 
at their predicament, with the result 
that little exploration was carried out. 
But a message dated May, 1847, was 
couched in cheerful terms, and con- 
cluded with the words ‘All well’. I 
therefore suggest that several obvious 
missions would have been carried out. 
First, and most important, they would 
have explored both the western and 
the eastern coasts of King William’s 
Land. Secondly, they would have con- 


cent islands had become defined, Sir John Franklin: portrait by Thomas Phillips nected up the explorations made by 


National Portrait Gall 
 NANONDLOTEESE ES Tames and John Ross on the Boothian 


mainland with those made by Dease and Simpson of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company neat the mouth of the Great Fish River. 

Sir John Franklin died in June, 1847, and ten months later his 
second-in-command, Captain Crozier, abandoned the ships. It has 
always been a mystery what actually then happened to these ships, 
I myself believe that they were blown northwards a few months 
later, and that they were the two ships seen by Eskimos to emerge 
from Lancaster Sound, and which were eventually 
sighted by the brig ‘ Renovation’ on an enormous 
ice floe off Newfoundland in April, 1851. 

Captain Crozier now attempted to retreat with his 
104 surviving officers and men into Canada by way 
of the Great Fish River. But not one of them lived 
to tell the tale. Members of McClintock’s relief ex- 
peditions found a boat with two skeletons inside it 
on the west coast of King William’s Land. Eskimos 
told search parties of a tentful of skeletons along- 
side a boat near the south-west of King William’s 
Land, and of another boat and bodies and gnawed 
bones near the mouth of the Great Fish River; but 
at least fifty men have never been accounted for. 
McClintock thought some of them had returned to 
the ships; I agree: and as Eskimos reported having 
heard gunshots for several weeks near Montreal 
Island in the Fish River estuary, I think it clear that 
one boat’s crew did survive both the spring and the 
summer of 1848.. But their fate afterwards is a 
puzzle. Possibly their boat was carried away when 
the ice in the river broke up. 

Our knowledge of what happened up to the time 
of the abandoning of the ships is confined to two 
brief messages found by McClintock’s search parties, 
They were contained in a little iron cylinder lying 
near a stone cairn James Ross had built eighteen 
years previously at Victory Point, on the north-west 
corner of King William’s Land. That was all: two 


taken the extraordinary view that the - 


: round the margin of the first. Both Sir John and Crozier 
have been much criticized for their apparent failure to write 
despatches detailing the explorations carried out before the_ 
ships were beset, and for not depositing copies of those letters 

<= at spots likely to be visited by search parties, Having a high 

* opinion of Sir John’s capabilities I never believed him to be such 

a simpleton as not’to record’ the extensive discoveries he had 

made, so you may guess my gratification when five years ago I 

‘made the astonishing discovery that what must have seemed to 

him the obvious post-box of the Great Fish River on, has 

never yet been visited—the cairn on Cape Britannia. — 


Peter Dease and Thomas Simpson 
- This is where those Hudson Bay explorers, Peter Dease and 
Thomas Simpson, may be important. Dease had served with 
Franklin, then a young captain, when he explored along the 
northern coast of Canada in the eighteen-twenties. When Dease 
and Simpson set off by boat eastwards from the Coppermine River 
in 1839—that is six years before Franklin’s last fateful voyage— 
their aim was to reach the Great Fislr River, the course of which, 
as far as its mouth, had been explored a few years previously by 
Franklin’s one-time assistant, George Back. This they succeeded 


in doing, and, with a few days in hand, they crossed over the - 


twenty-mile-wide estuary and landed on an enormous headland 
named Cape Britannia. Being detained there by bad weather for 
two days they built on one of its northern promontories a cairn 
fourteen feet high, composed, as Simpson recorded, ‘of pon- 
derous stones ’. And in it they placed a bottle containing a letter 
in which ‘they claimed possession of their extensive discoveries in 
the name of the Queen. 

They then sailed on for sixty miles, but -had to call a halt by 
the mouth of a little river which they named after their two boats, 


‘Castor’ and ‘Pollux’. There, after building an insignificant 
cairn, they started on their return journey, in the course of which 
: they explored the southern coast of King William’s Land, and on 
g a cape at its south-west corner, called Cape Herschel, they built 


another large cairn, since known as Simpson’s cairn. : 

So there were two big artificial Jand-marks at Cape Britannia 
and Cape Herschel, in addition to the two cairns built by James 
Ross, the one at Victory Point already mentioned where Frank- 


ee, regarded by the leaders of the Franklin expedition as almost 
ee certain to be visited by search parties. But although the cairn on 
_ Cape Herschel was examined by Captain McClintock in 1859, 
: and -found to be partially demolished, probably by Eskimos, 
See neither he nor any of the searchers who came after him did any- 
rs : thing about the even bigger and more important cairn on Cape 
Be Britannia. Why not? For the good reason that none of them 
seems to have known it existed; and Sir John Franklin’s critics 

! seem to have been equally ignorant. 
. When Sir John Barrow, the great Arctic expert, published 
: in 1846 his book on recent Arctic researches, he dealt only 
; generally with the explorations of Dease and Simpson, and made 
ye them sail past Cape Britannia without landing; so his readers 
were never aware of the building of the great cairn. Sir John 
Franklin, on the other hand, knew all about it. Not only had he 
corresponded with his old comrade, Peter Dease, about Dease’s 
Pre oo _ explorations, but he is known to have taken on his last voyage a 
copy of Simpson’s book, in which the building of the cairn was 
described. That book is now a rare one, its full title being 


effected by the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company during the 

4 years 1836-39. 
About five years ago I stressed to the appropriate Cneadinn 
ve authority the importance of the cairn at Cape Britannia, and 
‘ asked that it might be examined by the next police patrol that 
_ passed by. Unfortunately this was not done, but the patrol did 
_ visit the Adelaide Peninsula on the opposite side of the estuary, 
where they asked some Eskimos if they knew of any cairns on 


er 


Cape Britannia. Oh yes, they replied, ‘some time back some of Babee it did before, © R 
SEP our people discovered a large cairn which they completely cept that whimsy casts no cosy 
eae demolished, and inside it they found two pieces of paper which Oa those dark places 1 where it cannot 
F they destroyed. If that story be true, one can only regret : ie aie 
x ‘ ; . * Heinemann, 25s. _ = ' r. ee Res 
> fae rs in i 3 } 7 ) Bebei te ie wear Sa, 


= 
: 2 brief messages, a year between! them,- and the ne “written our 


lin’s and Crozier’s messages were left, and the other at the mag-— 
netic pole on Boothia. All these four cairns would have been ~ 


Narrative of the discoveries on the North Coast of America 


‘Personally, I doubt the truth of the story 1 eral 
the chief of Shem ae that sn was no mention o aay, 


there may sell have been a 1 second Stal third paper; ‘the oe 
letter of proceedings from Sir John Franklin, and the third a — 
report from the officer of the boat which I have mentioned as 
evidently reaching Montreal Island in May, 1848, giving aS. : 
report of the abandonment of the ships and the ‘subsequent ot: 


disaster. ser 


‘It might also tell us where Sir John was buried. For years the e 
official theory has been that he was buried in the ice, and his _ 
memorial in Waterloo Place bears a bronze tablet depicting the 
scene; but there has never been the slightest authority for the — - 
belief. Not only was the ice still bearing in June, 1848, and 
passage to land still available, but about twenty years later some 
Eskimos told how the body of a man, who had died aboard one of 
the ships, was brought ashore for burial, after which many guns 
were fired. They could hardly have imagined that incident. ; 

I have had several half-promises from people in Canada*and 
the United States of America, with whom I have corresponded 
over the past five years, that if and when opportunity offers they _ 
will certainly visit Cape Britannia. Now that my book Quest for 
Franklin* has drawn public attention to the possibility of the — 
cairn being intact, I trust that some adventurous Englishman will — 
quietly resolve to get there first. After all, despite its hundred — 
years of neglect, it would appear only common sense to visit the 
obvious site where news from Sir John Franklin may still be 
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A View of the Nursery 


The woolly animal with rabbit ears 

And pont-pom tail sits at the table. There 

Biscuits are wooden and the tea is air. ; 
_ A random guest appears— ey 

Myself—and blundering in I take a seat. Toe: 

No one says grace. There is, in fact, no meat. 


The room shows signs of carnage. On the floor aon 

A tower lies in massive greens and reds, | z 
All rubble now, These animals have heads, 
But where the eyes before 

Glittered with glassy brilliance, there are dulled 
Blanks where a mouth gouged or fingers ree 


- But this was in the past; and now we sit 
In peace and chew our biscuits, drink our tea. 

- My hostess has a taste for poetry — 

_And urges me a bit Py 
(Sometimes with screams) to read a verse or two 
Aloud, from some old favourite she knew 


Long months ago, which she still turns to when : js 
Lying in bed waiting to go to sleep. : : ; 
Tiring of this, she leaves her chair to Sarg = ; Sie 


Across the room, and then = tod 

_ Finds in a corner chewing at a bead é ees yh 
Her younger sister. Here I intercede cia ee, 2% 
Before an arm is twisted or blow struck: “i X ates 
All in experiment, of course, but still © . 2 aan 
Some limits must be drawn to curb free-will. «i+ =a mit 

I use a plastic duck, - «freee 

A one-time guest, to smooth the trouble over, me 
And sister, guests and hostess soon recover. — Pace, oN 

ie ea nad 


So the tea-party ends. Across the floor “cata Arete 
I pick my way through rabbits, dolls, pir beaks, oe 
eet Bas i is imagination, And | F eee: 


> 4 nt > See. 
¢ - 


By JAMES 


HE Serie Body was not evolved to suit the conditions 
of life today. It was evolved to meet the conditions of 
— life, say, 25,000 years ago, when the great majority of 
: human beings lived by hunting and food-gathering. As 
e.g consequence, in so far as our bodies are in fact suited to 
__ modern conditions it is so as a matter of accident. In many ways 
‘ rr bodies are unsuited to civilization, and to civilized desires, 
and to the hazards and dangers of life in civilized societies. 


ees ee 


robles for Wioloaisz: 
how can the human body be changed so that it may be more 


ig for life as it will be in the predictable future. Apart from the 
2 as purely biological problems, which can often be solved or at least 
Beeppeat. to be solvable, there are other problems which need 
re ‘serious consideration. For example, there is the pace at which 
the nature of civilization is changing. There has been an 
ES a enormous increase in the pace of development of civilization in 
o: the last fifty years. Any attempts to change the nature of the 
human body should take into account what conditions are ety 
@ to be, say, fifty or a hundred years ahead. _ 
Another thing which affects the possibility of changing ie 
* iman body is the extent to which any possible change is socially 
acceptable at the time at which it is proposed. For example, at 
_ the present time the incidence of cancer of the lung, and the 
__ severity of many other conditions, could probably be profoundly 
," a _ reduced by the abolition of smoking. How is this to be done? 
_ It would be extremely difficult to do it by social legislation. On 
a short-term basis, it would also be extremely difficult to do it by 
modifying the genetic structure of human beings. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the use of tobacco could be drastically 
____ reduced by introducing some other drug which would be equally 
et. E : ecamable socially but which would not have such a disastrous 


v 


a 
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side effect. Another serious problem is that of the extent to 


= which it can be regarded as ethical deliberately to change 

the nature of the human body. In what I haye to say here, 
however, I shall” disregard both the problems of social accept- 
a: ability and the extent to which what can be done should 
be limited by ethical considerations. I shall look upon this 
matter of putting new life into our old bodies as a purely 
a piolesical prohicsi 


Too Much Food ao re - 
Let us look at some of the factors we heed to consider. First 
= of all, ‘the sort of things for which the human body is unsuited 

“05 civilization. One of the outstanding factors in some countries 
is that there is an excess of food available for consumption, and 
a in consequence some people eat more than is good for them. As a 
result of this, they become hideous to look at and often ill into 
the bargain. Another problem is that many occupations, in 
civilized society, provide little in the way of exercise or hard 
physical work. The human body has evolved in conditions in 
7 which a good deal of physical work was necessary, and to 
an extent it does not work properly unless it gets this exercise. 
human beings are by nature lazy—when they have the oppor- 
7 to be so—and in many cases they do not take exercise 
voluntarily. 

Then, thirdly, the psychological demands which are made upon 
' civilized society are very much more complex than those 
which our bodies were evolved. To take one simple instance: 
e iehange: j in our time-scales introduced by the aeroplane, It is 
possible: ad oe being to be eae i to a oney 
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an Man be Modified? 


DANIELLI . 


One of the big problems that confronts Pisin today is 


suitable for life in civilized society, and, perhaps more important, © 


aie 


z 
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in which he has hitherto been living. It takes some time, perhaps 
‘as much as a fortnight, before his body will settle down to this 
new rhythm. During the period of settling down, especially for 
the first: few days, there is a good deal of discomfort and in- 


efficiency. This, however, is only one of the simplest examples of 


the increased. stresses that are placed upon our bodies by 


civilized life. Whereas we used to live by the natural rhythms of 


a particular locality in a simple society, now we live by highly 
unnatural rhythms in a highly complex society. 


There are indeed some hazards of civilized life for which our. 


bodies are singularly ill-adapted. Amongst these, we may notice 
the impact of ready means of distribution of drugs like tobacco, 
and also the increased danger to life which has already arisen, 
and which will become much more serious in the future, of an 


increase in the amount of radiation. Then there are many things 
which we either desire to do in modern society, or which it 


might be advantageous for us to undertake, but which we are 
unable to do at the present time because of physical limitations. 
For example, we may want to choose the sex of our children. 


Another way in which we are ill-adapted is that, because of the 


increased amount of information which we need to acquire to live 
adequately in modern society, our period of education needs to 
be extended. If this is to be done, it is desirable that the whole 
span of life of a human being should be expanded. Or again, 
as an example of unsatisfied desires, there is the adventurous- 
ness of man, which expresses itself in the desire for space 


travel, Our bodies are really not at all well adapted to space 


travel. 


Resistance to Radiation 

We now come to the question of how we should, if given the 
opportunity, modify our bodies so as to meet these exigencies. 
Let us first take resistance to radiation. It will, I think, prove to 


_ be difficult to prevent the background of radiation increasing, no 


matter how cautious we may be. But the evil effects of this could 
be largely eliminated if we could increase the resistance of human 
beings to radiation, and this can, I think, be done. Different plants 


‘and animals vary in their resistance to radiation by a factor as 


large as ten thousandfold. Human beings are among the more 
sensitive organisms. Perhaps at first by using appropriate drugs 
and eventually perhaps by genetic means it may readily be 
possible to increase the resistance of our bodies to radiation by a 
factor of ten or a hundredfold. 

Similar considerations apply to the possibility of lengthening 
life. At present we have a life span which, on average, does not 
exceed about seventy years. It is possible that by suitable use of 
drugs, or by selection, using deliberately controlled mutation, the 
span of life could be doubled. Indeed, there are many reasons 
for thinking that it may be possible to extend the span of life 
by much more than this. Thirdly, attending to the drug-taking 
‘habits of humanity would assist us in escaping some of the evil 
effects of taking drugs. Almost all of us take drugs of one sort or 
another, whether it be caffein, alcohol, tobacco, or those other 
drugs which are more commonly regarded as obviously dangerous, 
such as cocaine and hemp. I have little doubt that by the care- 
ful design of new drugs it will be possible to satisfy the cravings 
of humanity at less risk.than is at present incurred. 

Then there are such problems as giving human beings artificial 
or new organs—for example, new hearts, new kidneys, new lungs. 


- Much of the work that is going on now in biological laboratories 
suggests that this is possible. Equally, I have little doubt that, 


if we chose to spend the money, in a comparatively short time we 
should be in a position to have babies in bottles: and it might 
be even easier to choose whether to have a boy or a girl. Whether 
a male or a female child is conceived depends on the nature of 
the sperm which fertilizes the mother’s egg. Normally sperm 
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contains Eee equal numbers of cing an 


e- 
producing cells. At present most work on contraception proceeds St 
with the intention of killing both the male and the female sperm. 


But it is already known that the male and female sperm differ 
from one another and it might well be simple to design a contra- 
ceptive which would kill either the male or the female sperm, as 
was desired. 

In space travel, one of the big problems involved is to supply 


- human beings with sufficient oxygen. One way of solving this’ 


would be to find out how to make human beings hibernate. When 
an animal hibernates its body temperature falls, and its require- 


ment of oxygen falls enormously. Many animals hibernate 


spontaneously. But no doubt we can find out how to induce 
hibernation in man, and so make space travel easier to achieve. 

One of the important things that needs to be done, to enable 
us to exist in society with less stress and less mental illness, is 
an improvement in the use of the brain. We must also consider 


_ whether the nature of the brain itself could not be changed with 


advantage. At present research in these matters is elementary, and 


-of course the ethical considerations involved are exceedingly 


serious. But there is little doubt that if the length of education 
could be increased, and if attention were directed not merely 


to instilling facts into our minds but also to giving help in the 


best use of our minds, with the aid of psychologists and 
psychiatrists, then we should be much happier and much 
more efficient. 

Another problem I mentioned is that of providing the 
human body with adequate exercise. Considering how lazy we are 
by nature, this might perhaps best be dealt with by developing 


eterna of Political Thought 


_ Thomas Hobhes S 'l ewueians s a 
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most unpredictable, ay, the ee bee wait nen a  biclosist | fa t aris 
deal in this field: namely, can the basis of human nature be es 
changed by direct mutation? At present such changes as take — a 
place in our genetic make-up, that is to say in our inheritance, 5 $p. 
happen by accident. Few of these changes are advantageous; ay 
most of them are disadvantageous. It seems likely that as our 
knowledge of the gene increases we shall be able to select particu- 
lar genes for alteration, and be able even to alter them to produce 
a desired type of new gene. This is what we mean by directed 
mutation. If we can direct mutation, the range of pone altera- fs 
tions in our bodies will be truly enormous. 

It may well be asked, after considering the problems Ye 
have set out, and the feasibility with which they could be tackled, 
why more has not been achieved already. If we were spending — 
money on biological problems at the same rate as we are now 
spending money on atomic energy and hydrogen bombs, we should 
soon have some of these important biological problems solved. Itis, 
in fact, much more to the advantage of human beings at present to 
solve some of them than it is to have atomic energy available — 
for industrial or for any other purpose. In biology, as in any other — 
science, what comes out is propersana to the oie that is 
put in. —General Overseas Service 


By J. W. N. WATKINS pS <n ar a 


OBBES’S Leviathan was published in 1651, During 
the period leading up to that year England was 


approaching, or in, or enduring the aftermath of, revo- | 
lution and civil war, largely inspired by religious 


doctrines. Although, by twentieth-century standards, it was not 
a very bloody revolution it seemed sufficiently dreadful to 


Englishmen who lived through it. Not many heads rolled; but 


some did, including the King’s. 


_Overriding Purpose 


As a ae royalist, Hobbes was as shocked by the beheading 
of the King as was anyone else. But what really alarmed him was 
the destruction not so much of this particular person, Charles 
Stuart, as of the sovereign authority he embodied. The overriding 
purpose of Hobbes’s political theory was to prove that rebellion 
against established authority must always be madness, and that 
sane men will for their own sake create a kind of state where such 
rebellion cannot succeed and will not, therefore, be attempted. 

In the Old Testament, Leviathan is the name of a magnificent 
crocodile which reigns over all the other beasts. In their pride some 


of these lesser beasts may want to usurp his position, but his 


scales are so tough and close knit that he is impregnable. Hobbes 
wanted people to be governed by a Leviathan-like state which it 
would be madness to try to overthrow. 
According to Hobbes the direct cause of the civil war was 
the fact that the King, instead of retaining full sovereignty, had 
allowed parliament to grow up beside him into an independent 
power. The country had come to have two masters, which meant, 
for Hobbes, that it had no master. To divide sovereignty is to 


destroy it. Behind this destruction of sovereignty was the fact that 
the country had been brought to the boil by religious and political 


ideologizing, as we now call it, by militant preachers claiming 
to know better than established authority what the true Christian 
religion is and what the state should be. These men, in Hobbes’s 


eyes, had put their consciences, their personal preferences, their 


authority sare cal 


‘make his argument seem compelling and indisputable to all 
_ of Europeans, whether Frenchmen or Englishmen, Catho 


_ believed all men to share, irrespective of their 


private visions, their peculiar interpretations of the ae 
above the settled’ law and established religion of their country; 
and by doing so they had endangered © ‘everything, eepnt 
themselves. 

Hobbes’s reading of the political situation in Ferctcatt in the 
sixteen-forties required three main things of his political theory. * 
In the first place, his theory had to be something better than yet __ 
another controversial doctrine, for if it were no more than that 
its publication would merely ‘intensify, instead of silencing, the 
ideological turmoil which had created the situation his theory _ 
was designed to cure. Secondly, | his theory had to prove that 
any state must be sovereign in the sense that all political power 
is concentrated in its hands, But for a state to be secure it is 
not enough for it to have forces at its disposal powerful enough 
to crush any resistance, As Hungary showed in 1956, a state _ 


_may have very powerful forces at its disposal and yet~ bé-37 


insecure because the loyalty of its officers is uncertain, Thus 
Hobbes had thirdly to prove that the state must be regarded - ye 
as the only rightful authority over its subjects, and that no other 

man or institution, Pope or - saan possesses any pepe eS 


A Universal Fear 


patient doctrine above the pee anal of ee piles 


Protestants, Hobbes began by laying down as a principle some 
patriotic or moral or religious ideal which some men t 


share, but a psychological or biological di 
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same ® result by asking men to imagine the condition 


A “someone. ike ue Genito ioany| he ae le or does not 
allow that there is a superior authority to stop that limited 
authority over-stepping its bounds. If he allows this, then it is 
this. on authority which is somersien and the so-called 


not atlate ‘that there is any superior authority, then there is 
nothing to check the so-called ‘ limited” authority’, and_ its 
- authority is in fact unlimited. 
Or consider the case of two authorieee on the same level, Sich 
_ confined to a separate sphere. What happens in the event of a 
dispute? Suppose a secular authority decided to tax Church 
z = property on the ground that taxation is within its province, and 
the ‘spiritual authority objects on the ground that Church property 
£ eis within its province. Again, either there is a superior arbitrator 
in which case it is sovereign; or there is not, in which case there 
ed no real authority. For Hobbes, to speak of ‘ divided authority ’ 
‘limited sovereignty’ is like speaking of a partially filled 


___ unlimited sovereignty. Civil war had broken out in England pre- 
cisely because there was no sovereign, but only the conflicting 
yoices of king and parliament. Men ‘must realize, he says, that 
“there i is no middle course between living without a sovereign in a 
state of war (actual or potential) and diving quietly under an 
absolute sovereign. — A 
_ Thus men need an absolute sovereign for the same biological 
‘reason that. they need food and drink. Without one they will die 
—or at any rate be in continual danger of being killed. But 
what has still to be shown is that ity, ee sovereign must 
«TS il as sb a and moral. 6 


state 0 or wrong, bane or evil, is aes or wrong, good or evil. For a 
oa izen to say that a law enacted by the sovereign is immoral, is, 
a a to Hobbes, absurd, or seers: for the law 


as I ‘expect eal ab but we must not let our dislike tind 
: power of the arguments behind it. 
¢ first place, we must remember that Hobbes believed 
ental cause of civil war was men’s presumptuous 
garded it, to allow their private consciences to 
via he called the ‘public conscience’ of their 
, Hobbes’ 's audience was a Christian one, and 
is Bible, rubbed in that the original sin was 
_ and Eve ate from the tree of knowledge 
ng to be as gods knowing good and evil. 
Hobbes signee humans are not gods 


_ ethics as 


a ia The only sort of sovereignty there can be is undivided and © 


~ conscience, 


__ A third influence behind Hobbes’s contention that we canton” 4. 
regard the sovereign’s enactments as unjust because they define 


what is just was Hobbes’s nominalism. This is a theory of lan- 
guage according to which general words, including such words in 
‘just’ and ‘ unjust’, 
any more than a proper name like ‘ Archibald’ has an intrinsic 


_ meaning, but obtain their meaning by being attached in an 


authoritative way to certain things, in much the same way that a 
proper name gets its meaning by being officially attached to a 
particular thing or person. Thus whether a certain action is just 
or unjust depends on whether the word ‘just’ or the word 
‘unjust’ has been officially attached to that kind of action or not. 


_ Given this theory, I think it is obvious that for there to be any 


uniform public standard of justice there has to be a single, 
authoritative definer of what is to be named ‘just’ and what 
“unjust ’. Actions are not just or unjust by nature. They have 


to be made so by the sovereign. 


So far, Hobbes sounds like an exponent of unrestricted totali- 
tarianism. The state is not only all-powerful but beyond moral 
criticism. But this picture requires two most important qualifica- 
tions. First, the sovereign himself is a man and afraid of death; 
and Hobbes points out that the best way for him to make himself 
secure is for him to satisfy the needs of his subjects and not to 
monkey about with them. 


Second, there is one thing the sovereign cannot do, even if he 


wanted to: he cannot see the private thoughts inside the minds 
of his subjects. He must confine his attentions to their outward 
behaviour—not because it would be wrong*to control their private 
beliefs but because he cannot. Thus one thing which tends to be 
characteristic of totalitarian régimes, inquisitions and extracted 
confessions, is explicitly ruled out by Hobbes. Provided they 
conform outwardly to the law and the ritual of the Church, the 
sovereign’s subjects can think what they like and make their 
peace with God in their own way. Hobbes was really a sort of 


liberal, though with no belief in independent moral principles 


and very frightened of blood and disorder. 
—General Overseas Service 


On the Stier 


Sea-boy, sand-boy, not yet inveigled in games, 
Peering in a rock-pool 

Whose coral woods are cool 

And the floor is gems 

And in the walls are caves 

Stored with the flowering lives 

Of anemones and the one 

Ray of drowned light on a green stone,— 


No miser hoards a total 
So rich as yours, carnelian, amber, jet: 
Look well, but do not yet 

“Turn the stone called tomorrow 
Where the gleaming weed is leather, 
Emerald a broken bottle, 
The seagull sun flown over 
Into the violet bank of altered weather. 


Then you will seek to turn 
The stone called yesterday 
As I do now and learn 
There is no easy way, 
Where the leather is a gleaming band, 
The cullet emerald, and 
The seagull sun still turning 
On buoyant wings, turning and soon returning. 
HAL Sues 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


November 4-10 


Wednesday, November 4 


President Eisenhower states that next month 
he proposes to visit nine countries in 
Africa, Asia, and Europe 

The Board of Trade announces that most 
of the remaining controls on imports 
from the dollar area and Western Europe 
are to be removed 


Thursday, November 5 


The members of the Labour Party’s 
‘shadow cabinet’ are announced 

Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, Labour M.P. and 
advocate of disarmament, is awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize 

The Government is to spend £8,000,000 
over the next five years on improving the 
horticultural industry 


Friday, November 6 

A United Nations fact-finding commission 
publishes its report on the situation in 
Laos 


Mr, David Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, casting his vote in 


Es 27 3 : : 

Birmingham plans to spend ‘83 ,000,000 his country’s general election held last week, The fesults gave Mr. Ben- 
over the next six or seven years on 1m- Gurion’s party, the Mapai (moderate socialists), two-fifths of the seats 
provements for easing traffic congestion in the new parliament—the most ever won by any party 


Saturday, November 7 


Dense fog dislocates road, rail, and air 
traffic in many parts of the country 


In Washington the Supreme Court rules 
that the 500,000 steel workers who have 
been on strike for nearly four months 
must return to work for eighty days while 
attempts are made to settle the dispute 


Remembrance § 
(representing th 
as members of 1 


Sunday, November 8 


India tells China that her version of the 
incident that occurred last month on the 
border at Ladakh is a ‘travesty of the 
truth’ 


Sudan and the United Arab Republic sign 
an agreement in Cairo on the division of 
the Nile Waters 


Monday, November 9 


China proposes to India that each country 
should withdraw twelve miles in the dis- 
puted border areas and that their two 
Prime Ministers should meet immediately 
to discuss the situation 


Commons debate the Local Unemployment 
Bill 

Troops are sent from Belgian Congo to 
the mandated territories of - Ruanda- 
Urundi after many people are reported 
killed in tribal clashes 


Tuesday, November 10 


The Colonial Secretary tells the House of 
Commons that nearly all the emergency 
measures in Kenya are to be ended 


President de Gaulle announces that Mr. 
Khrushchey will visit France on March 
15 next year 


Agreement is reached in Cyprus on the 
Powers to be held by the President and™. 
Vice-President under the new constitution j - 
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fotaph: the scene in Whitehall on November 8 as the Duke of Edinburgh Indian students demonstrating outside the Chinesé Embassy in Delhi on November 4 
"nation’s homage to the dead of two world wars. The photograph was taken — in protest against recent Chinese claims to Indian territory on the north-east frontier. 
the Opposition, and representatives of the Commonwealth (centre background) The Indian Government has rejected these claims 

owed His Royal Highness in laying their wreaths : 
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‘the biggest passenger liner to be launched: in Britain since the ‘ Queen pe Nt gamers 

img down the slipway at Barrow-in-Furness on November 3 after the launching Jean Cocteau, the French poet, playwright, and artist, at work last week on one of the 
Alexandra. The liner is expected to go into service at the end of next year ~ murals that he is producing for the Roman Catholic church of Notre Dame de France, 


between Southampton and Sydney in Leicester Square, London 


sventeenth-century Italian painter Bernardo Cavallino; a new acquisition by 
ational Gallery which is now on public exhibition 


I. On Counting 
By M. G. KENDALL 


EOPLE who are not mathematicians 


themselves tend to look on mathematics 
as a high-powered mystery that is 


beyond the grasp of ordinary mortals. 


This, for example, is what Charles Darwin says 
about it in his autobiography : 


_ Euclid gave me much pleasure but the rest of * 


mathematics did not. The work was repugnant 


impatience was very foolish, and in after years I 


have deeply regretted that I did not proceed far — 


enough at least to understand something of the 
great leading principles of mathematics, for men 
_th#s endowed seem to have an extra sense. 

I do not myself believe that mathematics 
does require a different type of mind from the 
~ ordinary man’s, and I want to emphasize these 
three beliefs. First, that anybody who is willing 


ts, 


to give a little thought to the matter can under- 


stand what Darwin calls the great leading prin- 
ciples of mathematics. Second, that many people 
~ who, like Darwin, failed at the algebraical hurdle 
at school now feel that they missed something 
and would like to know more about mathe- 


matics. Third, that even the layman can get a 
lot of fun out of ees if he makes a 


little effort. 


 Gibbon’s View 


_in his autobiography : 
As soon as I understood the principle, I 
relinquished forever the pursuit of mathematics, 
mor can I lament that I desisted before my mind 
was hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, 
sq. destructive of the finer feelings of moral 
_ evidence, which must, however, 
| actions and opinions of our lives, 
_Gibbon, admittedly, was writing about mathe- 
i matics at a time when it had sunk to a low ebb 
in England. But the thought lingers on. People 
are still suspicious about introducing mathe- 


- misunderstanding which I hope will be removed. 
There are two main branches of mathematics~ 
__ One—geometry, is concerned with spatial rela- 
_ tion—and in its purest forms does not use 

numbers at all. The other, and far bigger branch, 
is based essentially on numbers and that is the 
branch we shall be discussing here. 

Although no records have survived there can- 
not be any doubt about how man began to deal 
with whole numbers. He just counted on his 
fingers. For this reason our number scales are 
based on tens. So far as I know, this is univer- 
sal; except that in a few countries where it was 


_ visible the units were sometimes twenties. At 
some early stage names were given to the digits 
come one to ten; and so( the numerical system was 
fe born. Incidentally, if nature had had the fore- 
b ” oo to give us six digits on the hand instead 


to me, chiefly from my not being able to see 
any meaning in the early steps of algebra. This’ 


Not everybody will agree with Darwin’s— 
flattering comments. Here, as a companion pic-— 
ture, is what the historian Edward Gibbon says 


determine the 


matics into the social sciences. That is another 


- warm enough to go barefoot and toes were also. 


Thinking ix in Numbers 


ae five we should not still be having arguments 


whether it would be worth while to switch over 


_ toascale of twelve. : 

It was some time before man “got from the. 
point of having names for the numbers to the 
critical stage when he invented special symbols 
for them. We are so used nowadays to writing 


down numerals that we forget what an intel- 
lectual effort must have been needed to invent 
special signs. Some quite civilized races never 


did arrive at an efficient notation, the most 


surprising example being the Romans. There 


never were any Roman mathematicians worth - 
- mentioning, and this lack of a flexible numeral 


system may be one of the reasons. But they were 


engineers, and it seems that what they had to do 


was to write down the problem, work out the 


-answer on a bead frame, and then translate it 


into their clumsy notation. 
We owe our present system to the Indians and 
the Arabs. And at some early point of time an 


unknown genius made what has been described . 


as the most important invention in mathematics, 
the number zero. The nought is so much part 
and parcel of our lives that we have difficulty in 
remembering that it was unknown to Europe 


“until a few hundred years ago. It led on natur- 


ally to the idea of negative numbers, which are 
fairly simple if you think of them as having a 
reverse direction. If I go 8 miles along a straight 
line and then 6 more, I have gone 8 plus 6 which 
equals 14 miles. But if I go 8 miles forward 


_ and then 6 backwards, I am only 8 minus 6 and 


therefore 2 miles from my origin. You can 
regard that minus as a signpost pointing the 
opposite way to a plus; if I go forward 6 miles 
and back 8, then I find myself 2 miles from my 
origin, but in the reverse direction; = this I 
call minus 2. 


Reversing a Reversal 
This same idea of the negative as a reverse 


operation gets us over another minor school- 
room mystery: why the product of two negative © 
numbers is a positive number. To put it shortly,’ 
if I reverse a reversal I get back to my original 


direction. Eight times minus 6 means going a 
distance of 6 backwards 8 times and gives me 
48 backwards, that is to say —48. But if I want 
to attribute any meaning to minus 8 times 


minus 6 I must change the sign again and make — 


the answer +48. Logically I have a choice about 
this—if it were more convenient I might adopt 


a different convention. But the one I have 


chosen is by far the most convenient and pre- 
serves the laws of arithmetic intact. 

I called the number zero an invention, not a 
discovery; and I have just been speaking about 
choice in the rules of multiplying negative num- 
bers. This brings out one of the major points 
about numbers which was expressed by a nine- 
teenth-century mathematician in one of the rare 
epigrams of the subject. He said: ‘God made 


‘the whole numbers. Everything else is the work 


of man’. In other words, the positive whole 
numbers seem inevitably a part of the structure 


of our thought, and it is hard to conceive of 


any intelligence, even from other worlds, for 
which 2 and 2 do not make 4. ‘But the other 


_ thing does. And yet, from the earliest times, they 


that the thinking associated with it does not 
follow the logic of the sciences. Mysticism i is a 


SU ‘pater ‘of cmnesincst tC Sai ae ; 


"importance to t 


constructs nA We can conceive of woes 
systems in which they have different Properties — : 
and obey different laws. I think this is the 2 
reason why rules like ‘ the product of two nega-_— = 
tives makes a positive’ cause trouble. They are- 
not obvious in the same sense that it is obvious 3 
that 2 and 2 are 4. They are part. of @ system 
built up by man and have to be learnt like the 
rules of a game or the rules of a language. i + 
Before we leave the positive integers, we 
should note one curious feature they possess. ‘ine 
one way, they are the most exact ideas we have. — ? 


They embody the essence of pure truth, if any-- = 


have been intimately connected with mysticism: — : 
and certain numbers have been invested wi 
rc ae properties. es fo" ie 


I. ie ad Numbers 
By L. ROSENHEAD 


eens is irrational, = by that L mean a 


eee 


religion, or an aspect of all religions, in which a 
stress is placed on an awareness of direct con-— 
tact with the relevant God. Mysticism became _ 2 
allied to number simply because in the early — 
days of recorded history the thinkers, the experi- 


* menters, the mathematicians were the priests and 


the necromancers, or people closely associated — 
with them, whose main theoretical interest was 
God. 

-So far as we know, the person primarily 
responsible for this alliance was Pythagoras. The — 
two sets of ideas, mysticism and number, were = 
intertwined so closely that in their joint form 
they have survived to the present day and are 
with us in a number of ways. For example, many eS 
people believe that certain numbers are ‘lucky’- — 
and others ‘ unlucky ’. Think of the people who 
reject rational judgment and rely on birth- — 
dates and lucky numbers to fill up their football — 
coupons. How many intelligent people have 
studied the dimensions of the Pyramids in the 4 

3 


* 


hope of finding clues to unknown mysteries or 
determining the precise moment of universal — 
annihilation? The record writhes like a colour- = 


ese Si d ey: 4 


hag 
_ Ps 
« 


Pypedorens Brotherhood wes mae oe 
Samos, off the Turkish mainland, eh 570. Be. 3 
and he eventually settled in a Greek iy 
southern Italy. There he gathered round fr ae 5 
group of wealthy men and founded the the Secree 
Brotherhood of the Pythagoreans. was an 
inner group ¢ of full members and ve 


a 
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Luxury slide viewing 


with complete armchair control 


Sit back among your guests when you put on a show with the 
PAXIMAT S§S projector. All you do is to load it with a 2" x 2" 
36-slide magazine, take the press-button control to your 

armchair, and enjoy truly civilised viewing! This handsomely 
styled projector will handle slides of assorted types; and 

turbo-fan cooling allows you to “hold” a transparency 

indefinitely without harming it. When the show is over the 
magazine can be covered and stored away without need for sorting. 
PAXIMAT S electric Remote Controlled Projector with 85mm. 


f/2.8 lens: £34.18.6. PAXIMAT Auto vy Projector £24.18.6. The WESTMINSTER BANK helped them! 


And it can help you. Even though you’re young. Even though 
you haven’t a lot of money. When you take that big step forward, 
from School to first job or maybe to University, you’ll be all the 
better equipped for your new life if you have a bank account at 
the Westminster. Then you'll have the confidence which comes 
from the possession of a cheque book of your own. You'll find it 
much easier to manage your money and much easier to save 
money. You'll have expert advice and assistance on all kinds of 
money matters whenever you want it. You'll have all this (and 
more) at very small cost and maybe at no cost at all. Come and 
see us sometime— you'll be very welcome! 


You should bank with the 


WESTMINSTER too! 


> WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
‘# at your photo-dealer or write for Wlustrated folder. 1,200 branches in England and Wales 
PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD., ELECTRIN HOUSE, 93/97, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W:1. 
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NOW EKGQ engineering brings you 


Hear it in your own home! 

Place a record on the Ekco Nine Octave 
‘Tuned Fidelity’ Record Reproducer and 
you are aware at once of a new experience 
in musical appreciation. You hear music as 
it should be heard . . . free from distortion 
... perfectly ‘balanced’... with anew depth 
‘and range and quite exceptional fidelity. 
The secret of this outstanding realism lies 
in Ekco ‘Tuned Fidelity’"—a speaker system 
produced as a result of intensive research 
by Ekco engineers. Each Nine Octave 


‘aned filliy! 


reproducer is individually tuned at the, 
factory—making possible the wonderfully 
pure, true response, from_ high treble to 
deepest bass. 

This instrument is probably the finest of 
its type ever produced and gives a quality 
of reproduction previously associated only 
with large and much more costly equipments. 
Ask your Ekco dealer to demonstrate this 
superb record reproducer to you in your 
own home or for fully detailed and illustrated 
literature just complete the coupon below. 


The Ekco Nine Octave ‘ Tuned Fidelity’ Record Reproducer 


BRIEF DETAILS Special speaker system 
comprising 10” elliptical speaker and two 
4” high-frequency units in an individually 
tuned acoustic chamber. 30 c/s to 16 kc/s 
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response. 4-speed automatic changer. 
Pneumatically operated lid. Independent 
bass and treble controls. Handsome, con- 
veniently sized, craftsman-built cabinet. 


Obediently — 


yours: ik 
at a fi nger touch 


ee 


Model RP341 


Elegance 


Engineering 


An Anglepoise lamp is so easy to use. lost a finger-touch es 

the light: and there it stays, poised. a 
An Anglepoise lamp is so useful for a multitude of purposes: 
in the house, in the office, in industry. I> 
An Anglepoise lamp is anyone’s in green, red or yellow: in 
cream, cream and gold mottled or black. From 94/8d. 
An Anglepoise lamp can be bought at all electrical shops. Or 
send for booklet 10 if you want a look first. 


Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd. 
of Redditch, Worcs. 


Tail 
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An Ekco Nine Octave Stere 
Unit with amplifier and triple 
speaker system costing 
gns. can be added any time. 


re of the. bodies “actually 
. this. made arithmetic — 
the study of number ’ 
of real objects. ‘Hence the words 

in which mumbers are 
the gross: reality” of material 
led the Eyriasorears to believe 


prtes also aici that numbers 
not be expressed as integers, 
s the ratios of integers—these are 
led non-ratio numbers or 


setae additional Bee Gonrice 
cic > Eirmeeipenrs found, by experiment, 


ee ar ‘its octave, were in nie mioaie: ratios — 
Se et ass 
a eacherbood: said authdritatively, purely 


the ag Bo its “igesen ideas, that as 


<= 


¥ 


1 is ics the mice is/ ean : 
nd climbing ‘down’. My guess, nO 


iB t- leaving | guessing aside how does_ 

n propose to call the bluff with- 

e nuclear weapon and therefore 

: mal suicide? It is no use saying to 
ential enemy: 


ould be right. If he were convinced 
not bluffing he would not wait for 
he would strike in half an 
ask Mr. McLachlan this question: ‘If 
ast Germans supported by the Russians 
dV Berlin by force under some pretext 
ae and refused to — does Mr. Mc- 


phaile 4 attack with hes 
ention of putting it into effect?’ 
nlan r say we are back to 
guess that a. «he sada Powers — 


“irrational © Wcting for what they called 


% : 


also. be ten in number; further, as 


ous invisible — 
t where mysticism did not enter, Pythagorean 


observation and deduction’ were excellent, : 
=En. schoolboy thought, however, the name of 


"Pythagoras is associated with the famous 
theorem about the lengths of the sides of a right- 
angled triangle. The rule for laying out a right- 


angle by making a triangle with cords of known | 


lengths was well known to the master-builders 


-. of ancient Egypt even before Pythagoras, but 


the proof of the general theorem, irrespective of 
the lengths of the sides, is a masterpiece in the 
science of deductive geometry. 

All Greek philosophers at that time were 
“the unifying 
principle of the cosmos’; and it was Pythagoras, 

excited by his discoveries about number in music 


and geometry, who insisted that the unifying 


_ idea ‘was number, and he made it an article of 


~ faith that all the Gnviiteiods laws of the universe 
could be explained’ only through numbers. 


Mathematics, -so he said,. was. the unique. lan- 
guage of the mystery of the universe. 

Since then we have had a long history of a 
search for number magic, magic squares, magic 


= - a eae Fo, : wi . . RES 


es Letters to the Editor. - 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
3 _. THE LISTENER but reserves the sich to shorten letters ee reasons of space 


_ Sir,—Mr. Donald McLachlan, in his critique 
of Mr. Kennan’s talk (THE LIsTENER, October 
29 and November 5) says that most people in 


Europe, including himself, feel safe under the 


nuclear stalemate. 

But this safety, such as it is, rests upon two 
assumptions, neither of which is valid. 

(a) That this country could ever initiate, or 


worse than Mr. McLachlan’s, is that. “be ‘a party to initiating, an all-out nuclear war. 
ple’ feel very unsafe under the nuclear “Such action would be both morally wrong, and 


"in practice suicidal. 

(6) That the existing race in the development 
* of weapons of mass destruction could continue 
without mankind finding itself one day com- 


‘If you do not desist “mitted to their use. 
tw ve hours I will start a nuclear war’, There is therefore no safety to be found in. 
may think we are still bluffing and ‘a nuclear stalemate. We must, if we are to 


Survive, find a better way: one more in accord- 
ance with our Christian heritage. Which it 
seems is what Mr. Kennan is trying to do. 

. Yours, etc., 


- Farnham A. H. NorMAN 


‘Mr. Khrushchev and American Unions 

_ Sir,—Mr. Alistair Cooke can surely not 
expect us to take seriously his picture of the 
American trade-union leaders staggering ‘ pale 
and ragged’ from their ordeal with Mr. 
_ Khrushchev, having been ‘subjected to a type 
of 1 third degree which has to be endured to be 


Of this same interview The Times correspon- 


wrote at the time that these same trade- 


not able to undersfatt From ies . helpful : ami 


that the | moving luminaries of the | 


nine could be seen, there had to be a mys- 
“ counter-earth ’— somewhere! » 


guaranteed to Miadace Keefaal friendship fa 
the wearers. J 


_ The number 1 was the basic mystery beste a 


it is the prime unit of all ‘numbers, and because 
to. Pythagoras it embodied the idea of a unify-_— 


‘ing principle in the cosmos: The number 3 was 
considered. sacred—probably because in primi- — 


tive mythology the universe was divided into 
three regions—heaven, earth, and water. Then, 
too, the idea*of 3 is embodied in ‘ the Trinity”. 

Four was considered sacred as the number of 
points of the compass, and because in advanced 
mythology the four universal elements were air, 


earth, water, and fire. In addition the Hebrew 


word for God, which must never be pronounced, © 
but which sihens transliterated” into English is 
Jehovah, contains four Hebrew letters, apt 

The number 7 is supposed to be very mys- 
terious indeed, and for all kinds of reasons: 
there are the seven days of creation; seven days 
of the week; and, in addition, 7 is a combina- 
tion of the sacred numbers 3 and 4, There were 
other reasons; and there were also many other 
numbers sacred for one reason or another. The 
whole story is interesting: it illuminates little- 
explored recesses of history, but it adds very 
little to our present views on number and 
mathematics.—Network Three 

(To be concluded) 


« 


union leaders, probably with an eye on ‘the 
inscrutable factors at work bearing on next 


year’s American election’ were ‘ ramming home - 


their points and treating him more as a Party 
boss seeking to muscle in on their feertony than 
as the head of a State’. 


Nor ‘can we congratulate Mr. Cooke on his 


standard of journalistic accuracy when he quotes 


a statement certainly made by Mr. Khrushchev, 
but made on a quite different occasion. 

This interview was, of course, a private one. 
Mr. Cooke has relied entirely on Mr. Reuther 
for his version of what took place. British tele- 
vision viewers will remember, however, that in 


_ one nev/s broadcast the accuracy of some of 


Mr. Retther’s statements was challenged by at 
least one of the other trade-union leaders present. 
Finally, Mr. Cooke makes a statement about 
a provision of the new Soviet penal code in 
relation to provoking or inciting strikes. Can 
he give us any authority or quote the clause in 
question? There must be many readers who 
would be interested in this matter, and it has 
proved impossible so far to obtain any con- 
firmation of Mr. Cooke’s claim.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.10 Betty Lewis 


Problems of a British Composer 
Sir,—May I attempt to answer some of the 
points raised by your correspondent, Mr, Carey 
Blyton? 
It is undeniable that Schonberg and his 
school were influenced by the intellectual climate 


ine 


’ ov 8 Ae 


; 


the apparently unprofessional; 


~ What 
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‘which produced Freud and the Expressionist 


movement, but it is demonstrably not the case 
that all serial music displays an abnormal pre- 
occupation with moral or physical degeneracy. 


In our time the music of Dallapiccola and Nono rf 
~ equal confusion. Of course one can whistle the __ 
music of Bartok and Stravinsky—since much of | 
it is actual folk-melody. The gulf between them * 
-and Schénberg and above ll, 


is evidence to the contrary, with its strong 


- humanity and tenderness. 


- It is disingenuous of him to attack Mr. Davies 
as if the cases of Bartok and Vaughan Williams 
were exactly parallel. 


accomplished as Bartok in the ‘creation of an 
integrated style out of folksong. The technical 
clumsiness which is found in the English com- 


poser’s most inspired work is absent even from 


Bartok’s minor pieces. 
- Of course, 
style was praised as typically English partly 
because it appealed to the national bias towards 
it is just this 
kind of chauvinism which has bedevilled the 
very idea of an English renaissance, and in so 
far as a preoccupation with technique is found 
in young composers, so much more likely is it 


that we shall produce some music fit to stand ~ 


on its own feet in other countries besides our 
own. Here the music of Britten is a case in 
point. Widely admired and played abroad, it is 
judged by a considerable weight of opinion at 
home to be ‘too clever by half’. Surely it is 
only by abandoning the trappings of a facile 
nationalism that our composers will be able to 
occupy the international scene as they did for 
two centuries, from Dunstable and Power to 
Philips and Byrd? 

One final point: Mr. Blyton’s suggestion that 
serialism is a pigment on a composer’s palette 
is the very reverse of the interpretation placed 
on the technique by its users. It is emphatically 
nothing like local colour to be dotted about here 
and there in a score like a third trumpet or 
muted strings. It is a method of disciplining 
and canalizing an inborn creative and inventive 
faculty, and is thus a part of the process of 
composition, whose appeal to a growing number 


of composers of widely differing aesthetic and 
national background seems to indicate the pos- 


sibility of recreating a truly international lan- 
guage of serious musical thought. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 JusTIN CONNOLEM 


Sir,—May I, before I run right up the wall, 
correct some of the more obvious misunder- 
standings and sheer factual errors that are 
arising in your correspondence over ‘ Problems 
of a British Composer’? The letter from 
Messrs. Jarvie and Morgan will do as a starting 
point. 

First, scales, primitive music, serial music. 
worries most of your ‘traditional’ 
correspondents is not unfamiliar scales (they like 
the modal music of Vaughan Williams) but 
absence of scale—which might be a dictionary 
definition of atonicality (Schonberg disliked the 
word ‘atonal’). Of course all primitive music 
is constructed on scales—with modal, penta- 
tonic, and even major scales predominating. 
There is a diatonic basis to all music up to the 
non-tonal music of the Second Viennese School, 
and it is based on the acoustic phenomenon of 
the geometrical progression of the octave (440- 
880 cycles per second, etc.), It is this that the 
‘traditional’ listener values; and who can blame 


Neither in melody nor 
harmony was Vaughan Williams nearly as 


Vaughan Williams’s homespun — 


~ him?> Tt. is not just a few centuries: old, as 
Messrs, Jarvie and Morgan Tas: but as old as 
man himself. ~~ 


Second, the music of Sheavinsly, Barték, 
Schénberg, Webern, etc. Here both sides show 


Webern, is 
immense (Stravinsky’s last half-dozen works 


excepted). That anyone can whistle the instru-_ . 


mental work of Webern still seems to me doubt- 
ful. I cannot imagine a butcher’s boy doing it, 
in spite of the usually shrewd Schonberg. (He 
wrote, incidentally, ‘There is plenty of good 
music still to be written in C major’, and several 
of his later works have a tonal centre, in spite 


_ of Mr. Davies.) 
The musical crisis of our time is one of 


communication. I think it may be said that it 
is possible that we are confronted, 
music of Webern and the neo-Webernites, with 
music that, for the first time in history, will 
never be appreciated by the average concert- 
goer; but such is the partizanship aroused by 


‘the ignorant persecution of ‘modern music’ 


that I doubt if composers of this school will 
ever bring themselves to take the necessary step 
back. And they are much too numerous and 
influential to be ignored. But it is possible 


‘ that some of the mannerisms—disjointed rhythms,- 


“ Klangfarbenmelodie’ (the playing of notes that 
have no connection with each other one by one), 
etc., may fall by the wayside—Dallapiccola may 
be a sign-post. Or the whole thing may be left 
high and dry by monumental public indifference, 
or absorbed into the stream of music. That it 
will ever form the basis of a popular art I doubt 


' —hbut even here I may be wrong. 


As far as the British composer goes, for 
Heaven’s sake, let us live and let live—why 
should not both Webern and Bax be enjoyed 
by those who like them? The serialists of late have 
been adopting a form of moral intolerance of 
‘traditional’ British music; and what they can- 
not realize is that some people love it deeply, 
and some other people detest all the music 
stemming from Schonberg. It is possible to be 
able to endure both. A composer should be free 


to use the methods natural to him, without being” 


abused for doing so; and if I say that there 
is nothing morally wrong about the major 
scale, I will say also that tolerance will not 
guarantee the serialist an audience; he altogether 
underestimates the dislike that is felt for his | 


music by ordinary people, largely because he is 


unaware of their monumental ignorance of its 
principles or even of its very existence. 
Yours, etc., 


Shoreham-by-Sea PETER J. PIRIE 


pe Jung’s Television Broadcast 
Sir,—The extreme significance attached by — 
Dr, Jung on television to the sun-phallus inci- 


dent calls for some exploration of the evidence. © 


I go no further than his Wandlungen und Sym- 
bole der Libido (English translation: Psychology 
of the Unconscious, 1916, pages 108-9 and 154), 
from which these material differences to the 
broadcast emerge: 
(a) The lunatic’s speech was made to Honegeger, 
and known by Dr. Jung only at second hand. 
(6) As the lunatic moves his head, it is the 
sun’s phallus that moves in 1916, and not the 
sun itself (thus disposing of the easy partial 


in the | 


mot build it of hewn stones; for if thou lift up 


The sculptor of Sir Winston Churchill’s 


: fotionalization of parallax implicit | in 
account), : vl K 

(c) The 1959 account omits to note that he 
lunatic saw an erect phallus; that of the Liturgy 
is flaccid. 

(d) The meaning of the second part of the 
quotation from the Liturgy was ‘seriously dis- 
torted in the broadcast, ‘And when thou move 
thy face to the regions of the east it [presumably 
the phallus] will move there, and if thou move 
thy face to the regions of the west it will follow 
thee’, Mead’s literal translation of 1907, used 
in the 1916 account, runs: ‘And towards the 

- regions westward, as though it were an infinite 
Eastwind. But if the other wind, towards the 
regions of the East, should be in service, in the 
like fashion shalt thou see towards the regions of 
that side the converse of the sight’. cae 
The facts seem thus to be that Honegger’s 

patient saw the sun with an erect phallus, from 
which came the wind; and which moved as he 
moved his head; whereas the Liturgy describes 
the sun with a hanging phallus, which points 

(as might be expected) in the direction of the 

wind emerging from it. 
What all this proves I cannot see; but what it 
does not prove is some sort of occult connexion. 

_ between the lunatic and Mithras. Note that by 


merely collating with Dr. Jung’s own account 


of 1916 I have removed one of the main points 
of contact (the movement of’ the head). But 
how much embroidery had already crept into 
the incident between 1903 (when it seems to 
have happened) and 1916, and, more important, 
how far can we trust a research-worker who 
thus falsifies the cornerstone of his hypothesis? 
I prefer, Sir, my religion to stand without 
the support of solar genitalia. 
Yours, etc., 
Roserr J. HETHERINGTON ~ 
Birmingham, 29 3 


‘The Shr cerera? 

Sir,—Dr. Magnus Pyke in his talk called ‘ The 
Sorcerers’ in THE LISTENER of October 22 says: 
‘I suppose that at the beginning of the Iron 
Age some of the more classically educated 
members of Bronze Age society had the impres- 
sion that there was an element of sorcery in ed 
new ability to smelt iron’ | 

It may interest him to know that his free) 
thesis is proved to be correct and that the 
conservative mind (not classically educated) 
objected to the new-fangled iron tools being used 


to build an altar and preferred the traditional 
_earthen model about 900 years B.c. See the Code 
of the Covenant in Exodus, chapter XXI: 


‘An 

| 
altar of earth thou shalt make unto me... and 
_if thou make me an altar of stone, thou Jelinlé 


thy Gron) tool upon it thou hast polluted it’. 
Yours, etc., % 
Royston 1S ff. Euor . 
ieilpture Ae Senlprors 
_ Sir,—Twice on the centre page of Tae 
LISTENER of November 5 do you ignore the 
artist. Two unveilings photographed, and no 
mention of the man without whom there would 
have-been nothing to unveil. This often happens 
in most sections of the press, but we expect) 
better example from THE LISTENER. 
‘ -Yours, etc., | 
Bath ‘UR C 
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Under the auspices of 


the Society for Hellenic Travel 


A SPRING CRUISE 


IN THE S.S. AGAMEMNON 


‘to CLASSICAL SITES, BYZANTINE 
MONUMENTS and CRUSADER CASTLES in 


GREECE, TURKEY & THE LEBANON | 
including 

VENICE, DELPHI, EPHESUS and PRIENE, 

SAMOS, RHODES, ALANYA, BAALBEK, 

BIBLOS, TRIPOLI, KRAK OF THE KNIGHTS, 

CRETE, AEGINA, ATHENS and OLYMPIA. 


(Arrangements have also been made to visit Jerusalem and 
the sites at Petra and Palmyra from Beirut.) 


7th to 23rd APRIL, 1960 


Accompanied by: 
Mr. R. M. COOK, M.A. 
The Rev. Thomas CORBISHLEY, s.j., M.A. 
Professor R. J. HOPPER, B.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 
Professor A. W. LAWRENCE, M.A., F.S.A. 
Professor Jocelyn TOYNBEE, D.phil., F.B.A., F.S.A. 


BERTHS FROM 91 GNS. 


including travel to and from Venice 
(accommodation for students at 81 gns.) 


All details of this and two later cruises from 
FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 
(Dept. L.R.1]), 18 St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: MAYfair 6801) 


GARVEY’S FINO 8S 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 


celebrated true Fino sherry. For the elegance, crispness 
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FINO SAN PATRICIO is internationally known as Spain’s most 


and superb bouquet of a supreme dry sherry, ask for... 


SAN PATRICIO 


WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4 


WINCHESTER. 
Pints > 
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oP, Insurance 


In the agricultural County of Hampshire, the curranty 
roly-poly pudding is known as ‘Black-eyed Susan’, and 
is a very popular end to the farm-worker’s meal. 
Yorkshire Insurance is equally popular with many 
C thousands of satisfied policy holders. If you are not 
already one of them, the “Yorkshire’’ will be pleased to 
(], give you the same help with all your insurance problems. 
Being an old established Company, yet progressing 
with new ideas, it provides all types of modern insurance* 
and an excellent Executor and Trustee service. It will be 
to your advantage to get in touch with our local Branch 
Manager right away. 


Thi f Offices: St. Helen’s Square, 


‘Black-eyed Susan’ 
Divi YORKSHIRE 


* For instance-the * Yorkshire’ 
has long experience of the 
risk relating to farmers and 
modern farm equipnient. 
Every aspect can be covered 
—Fire, Accidents to farm 
workers. Farmer's Third 
Party liability, Motor and 
Trade Vehicles, and all risks 
of Live Stock Mortality 
arising from breeding, exhibi- 
tion, electrocution or transit. 
Special policies are available 
for Foot and Mouth disease. 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance Company Ltd 


YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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Pleasures. of Angling — 


_ By HOWARD MARSHALL 


836 
ISHING is not just a matter of going 
out with a rod and catching fish—or, 
more likely, not catching: them. It in- 
volves the angler in the whole life of his 
river: the productivity of it, the breeding of 


fish, the development of trout food, insects, and 
snails and crayfish, and so forth. It is like farm- 
ing or gardening. Just now, for instance, I am 
beginning the winter’s work on the river that 
runs past my home. There are dams to be built 
to divert the stream and clear the mud away; 
there are banks to be built up and trees to be 
cleared, and I have to wade in the river with a 
heavy rake, loosening up the gravel on the 
spawning beds, so that the trout can burrow out 
the hollows where their eggs are laid. There is 


always something to do. A river left to itself 


stagnates and silts up and becomes choked with 
weed, and the fish population declines; but a 
river that is cared for becomes a beautiful and 
living thing. - 


Beauty and Quietude 

Perhaps that is one of the first things to be 
said of angling, that it takes the fisherman to 
the beautiful places, to the lonely, forgotten 
valleys where only the farmer and the angler 
and the wild creatures go their way. And in this 
noisy age there is much to be said for that. 

My valley lies in a fold of the Berkshire 
downs, and the river is crystal clear, so that you 


can see every spot on a trout, every stone on. 


the golden gravel-bed of the stream. It is not a 
big river, and it winds through placid water- 
meadows where the cattle feed, and past old 
farmsteads and little thatched villages. The 


whole valley is a constantly changing pattern of © 


colour: the lush grass, the rich brown of the 
ploughed earth, the cornfields on the hillside, 
the mustard and charlock, the king-cup and 
yellow iris, forget-me-not and ragged robin, and 
along the river the kingfisher flashing his 
magical wing. It is gentle and kindly, and it 
has a freshness, a solitude pointed only by the 
little creatures of the river—the water-vole and 
the wren, the reed warbler and the heron, and 
the moorhen. , 

All this to the angler is important. It is the 
organic stuff of life upon which we must all 
draw for renewal, and which the angler finds 
in his hidden valleys. And through it all runs the 
river—the water which holds the mystery. I do 
not know how to explain this, and you may not 
believe that these things are relevant to the plea- 
sures of angling. You may not believe, in fact, 
that that stout man there—in his real life, his 
sane life, a successful stockbroker—dressed now 
in rubber thigh-boots and ancient tweeds and a 


_ terrible tweed hat, crawling on all fours by the 


river and peering through the rushes, you may 

not believe that he has anything in mind but 

the capture of some unsuspecting trout. 
Certainly a trout is the focal point of his 


_ Strange activities, but I do assure you that much 
else combines to create the climate of his think- 
ing. He has observed the strange miracles of 


nature, the hatching of a gossamer-delicate fly | 


upon the river’s surface, the poised attention of 
the trout, balancing upon quivering fin, the set 
of stream and current, the sway of the white- 


flowered ranunculus, the direction of wind, and 


the chance of rod shadow from the sun. He has 
made himself, tweed hat and all, one with all 
these natural phenomena: he has created within 
himself a unity with fish and fly and flowing 
water, so that his actions are instinctive, and he 
is no longer a stockbroker with a fishing rod, 
separate and alien, but part of an organic whole, 
as real and natural as sky and stream, as fish 
and flower. 

I remember vividly a day’ s tench fching not 


long ago with a retired police inspector from the — 


French Sureté on the River Charente near 
Angouléme. From dawn to dusk we sat, with 
our cannes a la peche—the long, one-piece 
bamboo rods used by the French—watching the 
red tips of our quill floats, which remained 
motionless all that summer day. No tench 
touched our bait; nothing stirred; no wind 
moved the drooping willow trees. Only jet- 
propelled dragon-flies darted by on their 
brilliant voyages, and the slow water of the 
sleepy Charente; the water was the purest jade 
green, so that, as we watched our unmoving 
floats, it looked like a vast slab of jade in which 


the shadowy green shapes of fish hung im- . 


prisoned, as if everything—Monsieur Machin 
and I, our rods, our floats, the cascading willows 
—were a continuation of this piece of jade, part 
of a pattern carved out of the jade by a master 


craftsman, part of the quiet eternity of summer. 


Into the Larger Lunacy. 


f nies eee in angling itself there is so much — 


much skill in all kinds of angling, when you 
consider that in dry-fly fishing an imitation of 
a natural fly tied on a piece of nylon hardly i 
thicker than a hair on your head has to be 
thrown fifteen yards or more, with a rod weigh- 
ing some four ounces—thrown moreover so that 
the fly falls on the water very gently and — 
accurately in front of a particular trout; and all. 
this often into a head-wind while you are — 
kneeling behind a bush. When you consider this 
you will agree that there is as much skill in- 
volved, to say the least of it, as in golf or tennis — 
or any other game. And that is only the begin- 
ning of it: there is as much difference between — 
the average weekend fisherman and the great — 
performer as there is between an ordinary club © 
cricketer and Peter May. And this does not take : 
into account all the degrees of experience and — 
observation that will tell you what the fish is 
feeding on, and just how to present the: fly to 
him without making him suspicious. It is pos- 
sible, for instance, to tell simply from the way 
a fish rises—the sort of rings he makes on the — 
surface—the sort of insect or fly he is ae 
and how best to imitate it. ‘ 
I have had the good fortune to fish with some 
of the masters in this country—there are not 
many of them in any country—and it is beauti- 


else. Skill, for example; and there is scope for 


bie aa. ee 


ful to watch them in action: the rhythm and 


+i 


We caught no fish. This was a typical excur- — 


sion into the larger lunacy, and you may wonder 


why we enjoyed it. We enjoyed it—and our. 


pleasure in this day -was deep—because we were»: 


absorbed into the unity of the living river scene, 
of- growing trees and flowing water and fish, 


however neglectfully, moving in disdainful circles. 


round our offerings. Yes, you may say, but you 
could have achieved that contemplative unity 
without your fishing rods, merely by Sitting 
there silently. But it is not so. Angling gave us 
our purpose, our stake in this reality. Our lines 


cast into the jade depths were our means, so to 


speak, of plugging in to the mystery. 
It is a strange thing, but the connexion be- 
tween the angler and his quarry is more than — 


line and hook and lure. It has often been said — 


by those dedicated men who fish for great carp 
—fish sometimes all night, fish for hour after 
hour, day after day without a bite—that after 


long waiting they become suddenly sharply 


aware, without visual sign of any kind whatever, 
that a fish is approaching their bait—that some- 
thing is happening down there, that at any 
moment their line may go sliding away. And 
when it does they are not surprised. They accept 
the mystery, the communication between pursuer 
and pursued. 

There is the background—the beauty and the 


iis 


; fish —From a talk in the pee 


fish shot like a torpedo for 100 yards head-on — 


or the actual skills of angling. One is constantly — 
‘stocking a treasure-house of knowledge and — 
experience. That is it, really: one is alwa 


accuracy of their casting; their knowledge of the © 
right fly to use and the way to put it over a 
fish so that it floats and drifts naturally; their 
~ intuitive understanding of the way a fish thinks; 
’-their cunning approach to a trout; the swiftness 
“and certainty of their reactions when they hook | 
and play a fish. And how exciting it all is! — 
Why, sometimes one’s hand shakes with excite- _ 
‘ment, so that it is difficult to tie on a fly. I have — 
“seen men white and trembling at the knees after — 
a battle with a big trout; and, only the other 
eday, when a friend of mine struck a carp at 

‘dawn in a silent, rather sinister lake, the huge — 


into an island, and simultaneously stunned itself 
_ and broke the line with the force of the impact. — 


2 


Infinite Variety 

Finally, there is the infinite Ste of Ghia d 
There is always something to learn. One never — 
goes out without discovering something new — 
about~the life of the river or the ways of fish 


learning, and every visit to the river is an. adh 
ture. Angling, in short, and the et ; 
angling are much more than merel: 


“Your good — 
health!” 


the post of SENIOR SUPER- 
LEVISION) M2A/50827/LL to 
; the development, operation . and 
smission side of the commercial television 
C, is inaugurating in the latter half of 
Rhodesia Television _ (Private) Limited, 
ponsible for studios and supply of the programme. © 
onsible to the Chief Engineer of the Corporation 
d to advise on all engineering aspects of 
elops in the Federation, and to undertake 
th the Programme Contractor. Applicants should 
‘ technical qualifications of a high standard, and 

must have a wide theoretical and practical knowledge of 
_ modern television engineering ‘techniques, with particular emphasis 
— the transmission and propagation side. They must be able to 
y tadvise on installations, organise operational staff, and conduct 
< ~ technical correspondence. 
; ppropriate and recent television engineering experience of not 
ess than 5 years with a reputable concern is a necessary qualification. 
The successful applicant will be stationed in the first place in 
lisbury, Southern Rhodesia, but will be required to travel from, 
time to time in connection with television installation in’ other ~ 
ice reste e 

There is a contributory pension scheme, medical aid, and leave 
is at the rate of three days for each month of service. A free air 
passage to the Federation will be provided for the successful 
_ applicant and assisted passages for his family. The scale of the 
58 post will be £1. 3700-£2,000 per annum, and the entry point, which | 

may be the maximum, will be according to qualifications and 
_ experience. 
_ There is a oaubalicy of further requirements for suitably 
lified technical staff (Television transmitters) M2A/50828/LL, in 
e salary scale £1,200-£1,700 and applications are accordingly 
vited for future consideration. 
_ Applications giving full details of training, qualifications and 
experience, and stating the date of availability if selected, should be’ 
sent to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, ee S.W.1, quoting 
es erie east reference number. 
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Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the behaviour 
pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt fondly 
believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. If you 
throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your wife has 
frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time you faced 
the truth—that your book-habits may well start a revolution and bring 
1984 and Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always ‘a solution. Minty have specialised for years 
in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and keep them 
dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, and leave 
you more room to walk around in. They allow you to go on reading and 
buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be started for as little 
as £10.1.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 

Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furni- 
ture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer you such 
fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty showrooms 
each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you 
can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post- 
ordering. Write to Dept.L.10, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 
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Lively minds like 
GUARDIAN 


As aman grows, so his tastes grow. Once he was content 


to read about day-by-day trivialities and gossip. Now his 
eyes are set on wider horizons. He wants to know what is 
going on in the world—and to appraise it intelligently. He 
is no fogey : he doesn’t want a stuffy or a pompous news- 
paper. Hewants one that is brisk, to the point, well informed. 

The Guardian meets his wishes. It is a lively paper for 
people with lively minds. It costs you threepence, but in 


every other way it is magnificently free. 


Se eT 


| Search of Swift. By Denis ee? 
Macmillan. 36s. 


eviewed by JAMES SUTHERLAND 


N THIS HIGHLY readable book Mr. Denis John- 
m extends and documents the researches into 
origins of Swift and Stella which he began 
m any years ago. Although he obviously wishes 
to weigh the evidence impartially, the impression 
ne leaves on the mind is that of an able and 
el briefed counsel addressing the jury. Mr. 
ohnston, in fact, appears for the defence; for 
F we can accept his re-construction and inter- 
on of the evidence, Swift’s relationship 
Stella (and even to some extent with 
Vanessa) becomes not only intelligible, but 
rational, and even inevitable, 

= establish the case for his client Mr. John- 
ston has to show us how implausible the tradi- 
ional accounts of Swift’s birth and childhood 
sally are. The usual story, based partly on an 
autobiographical fragment by Swift and partly 
m later accretions, is that Swift was a post- 
jumous child born in Dublin, and that when he 
vas about one year old his nurse kidnapped him 
and took him to Cumberland, and kept him 
_ unknown to his mother, for three years. 
When at last he was shipped back to Ireland, 
ift’s mother had gone to live in Leicester- 
, and Swift was brought up in the house of 
BGincis Godwin, who sent him to the best 
school in Ireland, and then to Trinity College, 
hough he could afford to send only three of his 
own fourteen sons to Trinity. All this sounds 
very odd; but it begins to make sense if, as Mr. 
Johnston: proceeds to argue with some telling 
vidence, ‘ the elder Jonathan was well and truly 
dez a before the conception of the future Dean’, 
ind the illegitimate child ‘ was promptly eiiaped: 
sut of the country soon after he was born’, As 
Stella, Mr. Johnston accepts the opinion, ex- 
ssed even while she was still alive, that she 
as the natural daughter of Sir William Temple. 
Who, then, was Swift? It seems a shame to 
jisclose the plot, but Mr. Johnston believes, not 
he too was an illegitimate child of Sir 
William but that he was the son of Sir William’s 
ather- This would make Swift ~the natural 
srother of Sir William Temple, and the relation- 
of Swift to Stella would be that of uncle 
ind niece. In view of this Mr. Johnston natur- 
lly believes that they were never married; or, 
were, that Swift must have discovered 
true relationship immediately after the 
ny. 

rief synopsis cannot do justice to Mr. 
ston’s argument, which depends for its 
on his careful and gradual marshalling of 
his ruthless exposure of the 
ity and dishonesty of earlier biographers, 
and his sarcastic asides to the jury. His 
Swift being the illegitimate son of Sir 
mple (1600-1677, Master of the Rolls in 
falls a good deal short of proof, but 
of the accepted accounts of Swift’s 
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_advocate he makes only one 
a cg Temple too— 
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penetrating and needs to be an-— 


en 4 
a 


long up his sleeve, so that when he finally pro- 
duces him as Swift's father we are meeting a 
complete stranger, and have no time to get used 
to him, much less to accept him without ques- 
tion. Mr. Johnston may have been led into this 
mistake by his experience as a dramatist. As a 
pater ex machina Sir John Temple would have 
done very well in the last act of a play, where an 
unexpected dénouement can be followed by the 
curtain, and the-lights go up, and we go home. 
As the climax of a prolonged biographical en- 
quiry and the solution of a baffling mystery he 
demands a fuller treatment than he gets here, 


or than, perhaps, it is possible to give him. 


Early Franciscan Government 
By Rosalind B. Brooke. 
Cambridge. 40s. 


Before he was deposed from the office of 
Minister-General in 1239 the likeness of Brother 
Elias had been caught in paint by Giunta Pisano 
and placed in the great basilica at Assisi. The 
painting perished, but a copy had been made, 
and an engraving from the copy. And so the 
chief subject of this book stares out at us from 
the frontispiece with intelligent, impatient eyes. 

St. Francis has been the object of devotion 
from all manner of moderns, Christian and non- 
Christian. To those who regret that the first 
company of beggars was formalized into a 
powerful religious order, alien to the mind of 
Francis, the villain of the piece has usually been 
Elias. This, as Mrs. Brooke shows in her 
humane and learned book, is to misunderstand 
both Elias and the Friars Minor. True, Elias 
went to the bad when Francis died. Whether or 
not he ate too well, he clearly became over-fond 
of power, and he committed a favourite Fran- 
ciscan crime in joining the Emperor against 
the Pope. 

But posterity’s case against Brother Elias 
was largely manufactured by the dreadful 
‘Spirituals’ of the early fourteenth century. 
These propagandists do not tell us that Francis 
and Elias loved each other with warmth and 


singular confidence; that Francis had freely 


passed on to Elias the charge of the brethren; 
that Francis when blind and dying groped for 
Elias to bestow upon him a special blessing. The 


fact is that, though in some ways quite dis- 


similar, Francis and Elias were two of a pair: 
wayward, authoritarian at heart, preferring the 
company of laymen, gentle towards women and 
strictly unsnobbish. Both men kept their friends. 
Fraricis could not administer, nor frame an 
enduring rule by himself. He resigned the office 
of superior, yet could not wholly delegate. He 
remained the guru, hating the apparatus of rules 
and riches through which medieval religion sur- 
vived. 

In a religious society which attracted anarchic 
characters, opportunity was also given for the 
emergence of dominant ones like Elias. He was 
popular with the unlearned rank and file, 
friendly with the great, and successful in putting 
the Friars Minor on the map while preserving 
the original reluctance to obtain special 
privileges and become like other orders. 
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The real transformation of this strange, in- 
tense company into perhaps the most brilliant 
order of clerks and academics came about in 
spite of Elias. The religious world was gripped 
in ‘the spell of learning, and the early simplicity 
could not endure. Organization was wanted, by 
good Franciscans no less than by the kingdoms 
of Christendom. The change was made by the 
mid-thirteenth-century Ministers-General. John 
Parenti was a great clericalizer, Haymo of 
Faversham was, one might say, ‘the perfect 
Dominican’, orderly, learned and prudent (but 
neither proud nor precious); Bonaventura sealed 
all this with his sanctity. Their constitutions 
created an order in which the world’s need and 
men’s capacity met, embracing all but the 
lunatic fringe, yet still guarding the distinctive 
humility. 

F.. R. H. Du BouLay 


The Great Maria: a Portrait of Maria 
Edgeworth. By Elisabeth Inglis-Jones. 
Faber. 25s. 

The Great Maria was a pathetic figure of a 
woman. ‘Her pale, narrow face’, writes Miss 
Inglis-Jones, ‘looked altogether too small for 
her big, beaky nose and wide mouth, and her 
fair hair was thin and straight. Her little hands 
were square and stumpy-fingered, her feet tiny 
as a child’s because she grew no taller. She was 
almost a dwarf, measuring only four feet, seven 
and a half inches tall’. Yes, the Great Maria was 
a pathetic creature. She received one proposal 
of marriage, declined it on the spur of the 
moment, and repented it every day of her life; 
and when she was asked if she would exchange 
all her fame for a child of her own, she answered, 
without hesitation, ‘ That I would! ’ 

Her chief affection was, of necessity, kept for 
her father (her mother had died when Maria was 
six) and her ‘enormous brood of a family. Since 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth had married four 
times, and fathered twenty-one children, there 
was no lack of young companionship. And, at 
the turn of the nineteenth century, in the old, 
rambling house at Edgeworthstown, near Dublin, 
for the teeming, eager children recorded in 
Buck’s portrait, Maria scribbled down her child- 
ren’s stories. She wrote them down on a slate, 
watched the infant reactions, re-wrote the tales 
to her listeners’ satisfaction, allowing her father 
to attend to grammar and composition. Some of 
the tales were published in The Parent’s Assist- 
ant, and Maria turned (with her father’s help) to 
Practical Education. Nothing like it had 
appeared since Locke’s Thoughts on Education, 
two hundred years earlier, and it created a 
furore. The ‘stories and novels continued to 
stream from Miss Edgeworth’s tireless pen: 
Castle Rackrent, Popular Tales, Belinda (in three 
volumes); and ‘ at the turn of the century Maria 
Edgeworth writing her remarkable books in her 
remote Irish-home was a source of speculation 
and wonder’. 

She was, too, a source of admiration: Miss 
Watts, the Leicester poetess, on being presented 
to her, ‘ started back to the farthest end of the 
room’ in an attitude of awe-struck admiration. 
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Miss Watts’s sentiments were shared by Parisian 
and London society. One moment Maria was 


_ sipping champagne at Mme. Récamier’s in the 


rue du Mont Blanc, the next she was closely 
observing Lord Byron, the next she was chatting 
to Wordsworth (‘he talks too much like a book ”) 


and watching the Regent ogling Lady Hertford. 
‘She travelled, 


she entertained, she was enter- 
tained, she was lionized; and when Mme. de 
Staél failed to turn up at a dinner party, Samuel 
Rogers explained that ‘Mme. de Staél will not 


come till Miss Edgeworth is gone. She would 


not like two stars shining at the same time’. 
(Mme. de Staél’s son, Auguste, was sitting there, 
unnoticed, and rose to his feet with under- 
standable anger. He declared his mother ‘in- 


_ capable d’une telle bassesse.’) 


It is now a hundred and ten years since the 
death of the great, the prolific and the likable 
Maria. Miss Inglis-Jones has done well to 
resurrect her (and to discover the Edgeworth 
family letiers). Yet, for all Maria’s achievement, 
for all the vwa-et-vient, for all the delightful 
acquaintance with Who was Who, I cannot help 
feeling sorry for the woman who was only four 
feet seven and a half inches tall. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON 


The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren 
By Iona and Peter Opie. Oxford. 35s. 


Iona and Peter Opie are known for their ex- 
haustive and scholarly Oxford Dictionary of 
Nursery Rhymes. They now add to their 
reputation by a 400-page account of the folk- 
lore of the playground and the backstreet. This 
new study has involved entirely different 
methods of collection and presentation. The 
nursery rhymes, many now obsolete, were col- 
lated from printed sources; they are compara- 
tively literary, and their excursions into poetry 
are frequent and delightful. The folk-lore, on 
the other hand, has been collected in living form 
from 5,000 children and their teachers in 70 


schools all over Great Britain. It consists of 


verbal material, all of it in oral circulation, and 
much—perhaps most—of it never before re- 
corded in print: rhymes, riddles, nicknames, 
catch-phrases, counting-out chants, and the 
whole lingua franca of the playground; games, 
tricks, seasonal and other rites and beliefs are 
also included. The quality is not at all literary, 
and very few printed sources exist for purposes 
of comparison. There is little poetry, but plenty 


_of rough humour and salty invention. 
iS 


Whenever you see the hearse go by 
And think to yourself that you’re fonts die, 
Be merry, my friends, be merry. 


They put you in a big white shirt 
And cover you over with tons of dirt, 
Be merry, my friends, be merry. 


They put you in a long shaped box. 
And cover you over with tons of rocks, r 
Be merry, my friends, be merry. 


The worms crawl out and the worms crawl in, 
The ones that crawl in are lean and thin, 
The ones that crawl out are fat and stout, 

Be merry, my friends, be merry. 


This is a version of the Infirmary Blues col- 
lected from a Croydon boy of thirteen. 

It is not possible to give in a limited space 
an idea of the fascination of this book, Almost 


~ 


‘every Shitnee innovation in javehilé folk-lore 
which the adult is likely to remember over the 
past few years seems to have been noted. At the 
same time, many of the odds and ends in the 


book — the catch-phrases and counting-out 
rhymes, for instance—are of authenticated 
antiquity; and the way in which they have 


‘survived in oral tradition, and reappear in 


various forms all over the English-speaking — 
world, apparently by spontaneous generation, is 
in strict accordance with the pndings of anthro- 
pologists in other fields. 

The mere assembly and classification of this 
mass of heterogeneous material must have been 
a formidable task; it is one which in itself makes 


_a notable contribution to the study of folk-lore. 


There can be nothing but admiration for the 
successful conclusion of a labour which requires 
a General Index of eighteen columns, as well 
as two other lengthy special indexes. One of 
these, the geographical index, showing the dis- 
tribution of the many items, will be a valuable 
help to local studies. Nevertheless, it must be 
pointed out, in case any are led by the title of 
the book to entertain too high expectations, that 
it is essentially a descriptive catalogue. In their 
Dictionary the Opies showed a constitutional 
caution with regard to any attempt to ‘ explain’ 
incomprehensible or obsolete allusions; the same 
caution has, in the present volume, prevented 
any effort to make anthropological sense of what 


they so admirably describe. Such speculation is. 


often guesswork, inspired or uninspired, and 
many readers will be grateful to the Opies for 
not indulging in it. All the same, one cannot 
be altogether satisfied by the attitude implied 
in the title of one of the chapters— Just for 
Fun’. Is it true that children repeat macabre 
rhymes about death (like The Infirmary Blues) 
“just for fun’? Is it true that they delight in a 
‘rude’ rhyme such as: 

Oh my finger, oh my thumb, 

Oh my belly, Oh my bum 
* than 


‘for no more reason ’, as the Opies tell us, 


that they heard someone else say it, that they 


like the sound of the rhyme thumb and bum, 
that it is a bit naughty, and that for the time 
being, in the playground or in the gang, it is 
considered the latest and smartest thing to 
say’? Surely it is necessary to invoke more than 
the herd instinct and the urge to rebel against 
authority (‘a bit naughty’) to account for the 
incidence of bawdy at certain stages ‘In the 
growth of children. One is entitled, on occa- 
sions, to a certain scepticism about Mr. _and Mrs. 
Opie’s scepticism. : 
JAMES REEVES 


Soviet Affairs. Number Two. St. 
Antony’s Papers. Number Six. 
Chatto and Windus. 16s. 

As ‘ Sovietology’ swiftly develops into a major 

industry on both sides of the Atlantic, one is 

increasingly overwhelmed by the mounting 


rampart of massive research, but finds all too 


few works in which authority goes hand in 


‘hand with elegance of style. It is therefore a 


~ real pleasure to welcome the latest volume of 


St. Antony’s Papers where this desirable com- 
bination is found in good measure. —~ 
The volume consists of three papers by 
three different authors, each devoted to an 
important but neglected episode in early Soviet 
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“histor Dr. George Katkov_ deals wi 
‘preacnts nae astoniehine ‘Shagchist: ‘gue rillero o 
the Civil War in the Ukraine, Nestor Makhno; 
while Mr. C. H. Ellis analyses Transcaspian 
affairs of 1918-19 with particular reference to 
the notorious episode of the twenty-six Bolshevik 
Commissars of Baku, supposedly ate = ons 
British orders. 

_ The most important of these events ‘was ‘the 
Kronstadt Rising. The interest of this. derives” 
from the fact that it was a revolt against 
Leninism by proletarians, mainly sailors of the 
Baltic Fleet, who had fought in the forefront 
of the Bolshevik ranks during the Civil War. 
The revolt was ferociously repressed by 
Tukhachevsky’s infantry, who attacked over the 
ice of the frozen Neva estuary. They would 
have refused to march had they realized that 


., they were being sent to shoot down proletarians” 


like themselves, so an official legend was put out > 
to the effect that the resisting garrison con- 

sisted of White Guardists. Though nearly forty 

years have passed, this still remains the official 
Soviet version, perhaps -because the entrench- 

ment of Party totalitarianism really dates from 

this episode and from the ship Party Congress 

with which it coincided. 

Dr. Katkov brings an impressive battery BF 
scholarship to bear on these matters, chastising 
the errors of Western as well as Soviet his- 
torians, while contriving at the same time to 
sustain a thrilling narrative. 

Mr. David Footman, who is a distinesished 
novelist as well as historian, is no less colourful 
or adroit in his handling of the amazing Makhno 
whose motley partisans rattled through the 
steppe in their peasant carts, defying both Reds 
and Whites, and rapidly converting themselves 
into seemingly harmless villagers when things 
got too hot. Here again sound scholarship is 
enhanced by literary skill. 7 

Mr. Ellis’s essay on Transcaspian affairs 
suffers by comparison with the work of his 
co-authors, but is a thorough and well-docu-- 
mented account which will be of value to 
specialists in the period.. 

a - RONALD HnaGeied 


Free Associations: memories of a psycho- 


analyst. By Ernest Se Hogarth 
Press. 25s. 


The late Dr. Ernest Jones was in many ways 
a remarkable man. Thanks to his gifts .of 


‘industry, organization, devotion to the truth as 


he saw it, articulateness and a certain ruthless- 


_mess, psycho-analysis moved quickly from a 


therapeutic technique practised by a small group 
of doctors centred in Vienna into a self- 
disciplined international organization; and the 
climate of opinion in the English-speaking world 


-was permanently transformed, particularly in its 


attitude to the young, the weak, the aberrant, 
and the criminal. He had a decisive influence 
on the organization of professional psycho- 
analysts and on the diffusion of ideas voiced by 
or derived from Freud. 

On occasion, Ernest Jones likened h himself 
VEE EE Huxley, standing in the same pers 
to Freud as Huxley did to Darwin. The com- 
parison is a close. one, even to the point 
both men (ras ee the eta of 
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THE LIFE OF CHRISTINA 
OF MARKYATE 

A TWELFTH CENTURY RECLUSE 

Edited and Translated by 


C. H. Talbot 


. Written by an anonymous monk of St. Albans, this is a 
_ vivid, uninhibited story describing a girl’s struggle to 
become arecluse. Surprising sidelights on the 
characters of such people as Ralph Flambard and 
‘Robert Bloet make it fascinating reading. 

a Frontispiece and map 35s. net 


HISTORICAL POEMS OF 
THE XIVth AND XVth 
CENTURIES 


_Rossell Hope Robbins 


_ The colourful but turbulent life and politics in England 
_ from 1300 to rs0o are reflected in a collection of 100 
from sixty-five different manuscripts. Notes and a 
glossary are included. (Columbia University Press) 60s net 


LOLLARDS AND 
PROTESTANTS IN THE 
DIOCESE OF YORK 1509-58 


A. G. Dickens 


 *,.. the most important and illuminating book to come 
out on how the Reformation came about and how it 
_ affected Tudor society for a good many years. And it is 
almost equally valuable for what it tells us and for the 
pethod i it exemplifies.’ A. L. Rowse in the LISTENER 
(University of Hull) 30s. net 


THE CAMPDEN WONDER 
Edited by Sir George Clark 
With Chapters by the late Viscount Maugham and 
D. Russell Davis 
In Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, in the 1660s, 
the steward to the lady of the manor disappeared, was 
presumed murdered, but later reappeared alleging 

tidnap and sale into slavery, after three suspects had been 
hanged. This record produces new evidence on a 
mystery which has puzzled historians and lawyers ever 

2 plates 3 line illustrations 18s. net 


fs FLOATING WORLD 
| JAPANESE FICTION 


Bi Howard Hibbett 


x world’ depicted in seventeenth and 

i erhate’y Japasicee Japanese fiction was an élite of 
pers and entertainers, at the bottom of the 
gay stories of courtesans and café 


ee 
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From the jacket of 
THE CAMPDEN WONDER 


KENNAN 


RUSSIA, . 
THE ATOM, AND 
THE WEST 


B.B.C. REITH LECTURES 1957 


. an appeal to reason that is 
fearless, personal, and free 
from platitude ... Mr Kennan 
brings the moral truths and 
the political realities together 
and holds them in steady focus.’ 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 10s. 6d. net 


JAX IMME J JH as 


Richard Ellmann 


‘In a year of notable 
biographies, Mr Ellmann’s 
_ carefully and lovingly detailed 
book stands out as a master 
work....Itis...Mr Ellmann’s 
great achievement to have 
brought out, behind the 
protective dignity of “Mr Joyce”’, 
the loving and suffering 
simplicity of the real man.’ 
THE TIMES IJ/lustrated 63s. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


The Lore and 
Language of 
Schoolchildren 


Iona and Peter Opie 


This record of the modern 
schoolchild’s strange and 
primitive culture is based on 
information collected from five 
thousand children in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. It 
includes descriptions of 
seasonal customs, initiation 
rites, superstitious practices 
and beliefs, rhymes and 
chants, and traditional slang, 
and shows that many of 
the formulas children use today 
have been the same for 
generations. 

Text maps 35s. net 
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A HISTORY OF GREECE 
TO 322 B.C. 


N. G. L. Hammond 


Greek history has extraordinary vitality, being 

constantly enriched by discoveries in art, archaeology 
and letters. Here, for general reader and scholar alike, is 
the first major history of Greece to be written for half a 
century, giving a modern interpretation of Greek ideas, 
culture, and actions ; it refers throughout to the sources 
of our knowledge. Illustrated 35s. net 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
IN TRANSITION 1558-1642 


AN ESSAY ON CHANGING RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 
AND ENGLISH SOCIETY 


Mark H. Curtis 


Without glossing over the weaknesses of Oxford and 
Cambridge during the period covered by this study, the 
author shows that, contrary to the usual opinion, they 
were vigorous societies which made vital contributions 

to the culture and thought of Elizabethan and early 
Stuart England. 42s. net 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE VOLUME VII 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 1700-1740 


Bonamy Dobrée 


Though most space is given here to Swift, Pope, and 
Defoe, various ‘movements’ and clashes of thought are 
described by illustration from minor writers, and 

through the separate consideration given to the drama, 
criticism, philosophy, history, and memoirs. 42s. net 


SAMUEL ROGERS AND 
WILLIAM GILPIN 


THEIR FRIENDSHIP AND CORRESPONDENCE 


C. P Barbier 


‘...acontribution, both delightful and scholarly, to the 
history of literary and artistic taste in the late eighteenth 
century. .. . illuminates the characters of both men and 
that special interest in the pictorial quality of landscape 
which drew them together.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
(Glasgow University) Illustrated 16s. net 


GUY FAWKES NIGHT 
and other Poems John Press 


Mr Press’s second volume of poems which contains 
The Betrayers; the first, Uncertainties (10s. 6d. net), was 
published in 1956. He is primarily known for his 
admirable critical writings on poetry: The Fire and the 
Fountain (25s. net); and The Chequer’d Shade (25s. net) 


- which has received the Royal Society of Literature’s 


1958 Heinemann award. 12s. 6d. net 
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important document on the 
 Jast stages of the war throws 
fresh and fierce light on all 
the major strategic issues 
and provides unforgettable 
- portraits of © hs main 
characters. = 90 


Desmond 
Young a 


FOUNTAIN OF cs 

THE ELEPHANTS. | 

The life of Benoit de Boigne, 
the extraordinary 18th Cen- 
tury mercenary. ‘An inter- 
esting story, well and simply 
told’ (sIR HAROLD NICOLSON) 


by the author of Rommel. 
: Illustrated 18s 


Collins ; 
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A Palier: new presentation OE the ey of Western 
thought in its social and political setting, by the most 
challenging personality of our times. “A book which will 
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who read it.”—H. B. ACTON (The Listener). With*400 
illustrations and 10 original compositions by John Piper. 63s. 
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hy in 3. ge in pie id in the aiod years 
of this Sey: it looked as eae he was going 
bec 


t only 


ther with — Be tienes: in ates Sect 
eel his > i Saag then luck turned against him, at least 


a 


bs had ma at re Children’s “Hospital and 
hospital employments were suddenly denied him; 
and he got involved in an unsavoury court case 
_ when feeble-minded children whom, under the 
influence of his first readings of Freud’s publica~ 
tions, he had been questioning about their sexual 
t life stated that he had made indecent proposi- 
tions to them. The case was dismissed, but there 
ot a good deal of unwelcome publicity; and 


: “pretty pic e of pee 
7 son of a self-made — a 


Pane = twenty-one. 
55, pee was ee at 


, fas . ‘ 2. 


ot 
ant 


Bs uae Nigra S81 1S : per. Arthur Bryant. Collins. 30s. 
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NGE ‘thing what a vast part the 
Sager capac of the 


possibilities and despairs of war, is both in- 
‘structive and fascinating. And anyway, to any 


_ stature of Sir Winston Churchill. Some rose- 
tinted mists dissolve; some plaster features 
crumble away; but when visibility is restored, 
there the great figure remains: slightly chipped, 
it is true, with a few warts showing, but large 
as ever, fallible, human, intolerable, heroic. It is 

a picture no less graphic for being further from 
idolatry, nearer to life. 

This volume begins in 1943. By that time the 
German U-Boats were defeated, the German 
land advance, against both East and West, 
checked. Lord Alanbrooke’s plan of global 

_ Strategy had so far prevailed. The reconquest of 
Europe had been made possible: it remained to 
be carried out. But what difficulties still re- 
mained, what new divisions would now break 

nd if, at times, it necessarily reveals out! Lord Alanbrooke had always intended, by 

ation, the frustration, the hasty judg- — an Italian campaign, to pin the German strategic 
an overworked, :harassed and weary ‘reserve south of the Alps and then to launch the 
ese outbursts are rendered intelligible final onslaught across the Channel. In this way 
rdonable by the circumstances of the time he hoped to end the war in 1944. But of course 
anyway dissolved by the generosity of not everyone agreed: they never do. First, as 

mentary which Lord Alanbrooke always, there was the Prime Minister, with his 

If added to them. — 

Lord Alanbrooke’s first volume ap- 

: critics objected to it. They said that 

Syptigals was =. his stature 


3 7) “There is no ) doubt that ae 
has never understood what the Chiefs of 
have been doing in the running of this 
1 the whole, the P.M. has never en- 
them much’. So Lord Alanbrooke, 
G.S., noted in his diary in 1945. Now, 
apleting the publication of so much of his 
he has himself filled the gap. Altogether, 
two volumes form a memorable work: the 
portant, most revealing work, perhaps, 
emerged about the late © ‘war. To his- 
will be invaluable. For the layman 
nderfu readable. It has the freshness — 
of an immediate record. There 
pologia here, no ex post facto special — 


in Sumatra, in the Bay of Bengal, in Istria, in 
_the Dodecanese—and his recurrent preference 
for the decision in the Mediterranean, not the 


Such Pemvetaty Ae eR is, “Marshall and Eisenhower— 
. How oO such critics sup- with their insistence on a general advance along 
are planned and made? By in- the whole Western front, instead of a break- 
obedience? In that case they through in one sector, aiming at the rapid con- 
this or any book, let alone © quest of the Ruhr and a quick end to the war. 
_ slumber | on in their 
ert in the reality 


— 


: —MacArthur who, in Lord Alanbrooke’s eyes, 
atl the surface, this “gamsbour every general, American and British, 
strategy in the including Montgomery! In the end, the 
authentic, contem- — —CLGS. always won his way with the Prime 
h of policy and nister—but at what a cost in friction, ex- 


passion for diversionary amphibious operations, 


I) F only MacArthur had commanded in Europe - 


“North eee: oa his return ‘i aEY a pai te. * 


analysis with Ferenczi in Budapest, and from — 


then on his life was chiefly engaged with the © 
psycho-analytic movement. In the 1914-18 war 


no proper use was made of his skills. 
Free Associations is written with Ernest 


Jones’s customary lucidity and honesty. It will 


be of interest to people of a number of different 
tastes. The chapters on the psycho-analytic move- 


ment give a lot of novel material on these earliest | 


years; the picture of, medicine and hospitals in 
London at the beginning of this century is illu- 
minating and full of anecdotes about well-known 
figures in the medical world. But by most 


readers this engaging self-portrait will be en-_ 


joyed for its own sake; for Ernest Jones was a 
happy warrior, a man who helped to mould 
the world in which we live today. 

GEOFFREY GoRER 


a a The Mechanics of Victory. 


itearph in ‘the: West: Completing the War Diaries of Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke. 


he was obliged to yield. The result, he has no 
doubt, was the German counter-attack in the 
Ardennes and another winter of war. 


Such is the bald outline of the content of this 
book; but how can such an outline reveal the 


richness of -its- detail? Lord Alanbrooke is an 
intellectual soldier: his diaries have a tenseness, 
a clarity, and a vitality which make every detail 
sparkle: we see the sparks, we feel the atmo- 
sphere, whether it is an atmosphere tense with 
frustration or warm with excitement. Often the 
writer was in despair: exclamations of agony 
escape him when he considers General Eisen- 
hower, as Supreme Commander, ‘taking prac- 
tically no part in the running of the war’, or 
finds that the Prime Minister has been com- 
municating with his generals behind his back. 
Sometimes he expected dismissal; sometimes he 
contemplated resignation. And then there is 
Lord Alanbrooke’s’ special protégé, Lord Mon- 
gomery, the third figure who rises as a majestic 


and, indeed, lovable figure out of this volume, . 


invariably right in ideas, invariably tactless in 
the expression of them. But if Lord Alanbrooke 
lets himself go in his diary, the final judgment, 
even there, is always generous. The Prime 
Minister, whom at times he had wished never 
to see again, remains in the end ‘the greatest 


war leader of our times, who guided this coun-_ 
try from the very brink of the abyss to one of - 


the most complete victories ever known in his- 
tory’, and General Eisenhower, for all his mili- 
tary faults, receives in the end a lyrical tribute 
as a Civilian, a co-ordinator, a maker of har- 
mony. I hope these illustrious victims of Lord 
Alanbrooke’s occasional strategic despair will 
distinguish, as readers undoubtedly will, between 
anguished exclamations and final judgments. 

This seems to me a marvellous and memorable 
work. It fills me with admiration for the diarist 
who is thus personally if indirectly revealed; and 
it does not in any way diminish the stature of 
those whom he criticizes. 

HuGu TREVOR-ROPER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A Lively Week 


Lorp ALANBROOKE, as others beside the readers 
of one of our larger Sunday newspapers will 
know, has lately published the second instalment 
of his war diaries, and on November 3 we were 
promised a discussion of the book. Not so. At 
the very start he disclaimed all intentions 
towards controversy, and there ensued ten major 
strategic problems each potted down into a 
three-minute TV, jelly-jar. It was all admirably 
precise, dignified, lucid, and pointless. We had 
not switched on to hear a flavourless précis of a 
book that has, after all, plenty of tang to it 
in its harder-hitting passages. It is not a ques- 
tion simply of morbid curiosity about our rulers’ 
disagreements. We are all aware that, generally 
speaking, the allies conducted the war according 
to a unified, consistent and highly successful 
policy. What is interesting is to learn—what 
Lord Alanbrooke’s memoirs tell us, but this pro- 
gramme did not—how such a policy emerged in 
spite of, or even on occasions because of, violent 
differences of opinion. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s half-hour, two nights 
later, was a comparatively rapscallionly but 
fascinating affair. It started out as any old 
tycoon revisiting the scenes of his hard boyhood 
(Newcastle, New Brunswick), reminiscing about 
his father’s eleven children—he was yet another 
triumphant son of the manse—about the corner 
where he sold newspapers; a profession that, as 
he remarked, he has not yet given up. Then, 
as it were glued upon the small-town backcloth, 
we saw the Beaverbrook Library, the Beaverbrook 
Hospital, the Beaverbrook Hotel and so on. 
And now suddenly the scene changed and the 
emotional climate with it, the dear old philan- 
thropist shot down through one trap, the horny 
old in-fighter up through another, a vicious 
kidney-punch was launched at no other than 
Lord Alanbrooke (‘ never knew that Lord Alan- 
brooke was the war hero until I read his book’, 
or words to that effect), and before a very few 
minutes were over the air was thick with hastily 
despatched corpses. Lord Beaverbrook himself 
said that the reason he constantly returned to 
New Brunswick was that he felt himself among 
friends there whereas elsewhere, as a newspaper 
proprietor, he had neces- 
sarily made himself many 
enemies. One can hardly 
believe that he has no 
friends in Britain, a state 
to which he has done 
some service, yet his per- 
formance lent the sup- 
position a certain credi- 
bility: to which one must 
add a real pathos, for one 
is free to suspect that in 
truth he is no more at 
home in New Brunswick 
than anywhere else. 

Lords, lords and more 
lords. An hour later that 
evening they were three- 
a-penny—that at any rate 
is the figure I arrive at by 
dividing my licence-cost 
by my listening-hours: 
‘The Brains Trust’ was 


composed exclu- 
sively of life-peers 
(Lord Shackleton. 
Lord James, Lady 
Wootton) with 
question - master 
Norman Fisher. All 
pretty decent and 
dreary, apart from 
the discovery of the 
remarkably low 
view that Lady 
Wootton appears to 
take of the nature 
and purpose of’ the 
House of which she 
is now an ornament. 
A lively as well as 
a lordly week. 
Friday’s ‘Faraway 
Look’ brought me 
my marine iguanas 
at last, and they 
were no disappoint- 
ment. ‘Facts and 
Figures’ (Novem- 
ber 2), a regularly 
excellent little pro- 
gramme though unsung, demonstrated in 
‘Armaments’ the impressively depressing statis- 
tics of mass human folly. To cut no deeper, if 
we had no Defence Programme, private income- 
tax (if one left that of companies unchanged) 
could be reduced to sixpence in the pound. 
‘Panorama’ (November 2), brought us Mr. 
Grimond and Lord Stansgate in political debate 
at an abnormally intelligent and civilized level. 
‘Tonight ? (November 5) brought us Mr. Nehru 
—the only leader of a great power who shows 
evidence of spiritual force as distinct from mere 
workaday ‘goodness’. ‘Tonight’ seems im- 
proved since I last looked in on it, and would 
be a very fair programme if something could be 
done about Whicker’s phrasing and about Polly 
Elwes altogether. Polly Elwes, interviewing a 
mother: ‘Are you just having your children 
taught Welsh in school in order to teach them 
to hate the English?’ Mother: ‘I’ve never 


Left to right: 


heard such nonsense in all my life’. And ‘so 
say all of us. 

Ballet is beautiful. Then why not skating? 
One can only conclude from watching the final 


Lt.-General Sir Archibald Nye and Professor Norman Gibbs talkin; 
with Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke in the programme ‘The Alanbrook 


Diaries ? on November 3 


of the Richmond Trophy (November 2) that th 
fault lies with the judges rather than the com 
petitors. There were beautiful movements to bi 
seen, an occasional elegancy (as distinct fron 
“accuracy ’) of attitude or timing, but the judge 
seemed to mark these down firmly, reservins 
their commendations for those ladies who wer 
the fastest, flashiest, and vulgarest and even, . 
firmly believe, for those who wore the shinies 
satin and the brightest spangles. Did one sing] 
one of the whole eight of them realise that arm 
are to be watched as well as ankles? As for th 
audience, they clapped every time a skate 
jumped or spun violently and remained silen 
otherwise. 
Hivary CorKE 


DRAMA 
Unhappy Familie: 


FRANcors Maurtiac’s Less Than Kind (Novem 
ber 3) is a text-book example of the perfec 
television play, old-style. Practice, as usual, lag 
well behind theory; and now that the ideal o 


Left: A colony of marine iguanas on Punt: 
Espinosa, Fernandina, in the L D 
Islands and (above) a close-up of an iguana 
seen in ‘Faraway Look’, introduced b 

Peter Scott, on November 6_ . 
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intimate drama is losing its hold ‘on the shaky 
esthetics of the medium, no doubt-we are in 
for a prolonged bout of claustrophobia. If this 
leads to revivals of, say, Huis clos and The 
an with the Flower in His Mouth, there will 
be no complaint from me, unless, as in the case 
the Mauriac play, intimacy reduces television 
production to matter of close-up sequences. 
If any general comparison can be made 
een the styles of direction on the two 
nels, it is that whereas the productions of 
independent networks tend to overload small 
is and insignificant detail with photographic 
sis, those of the B.B.C. incline to the 
site extreme, by failing to exploit the 
Camera’s resources for dramatic comment. 
Sem Capon’s production certainly made a 
ment—it underlined most of the text in 
‘ink with a vehemence verging on the non- 
mittal. But the impression was as static as 
= a. instead of watching from the front row 
the stalls, we were up in the gallery watch- 
1 one talking head after another through opera 
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= Than Kind (Basil Bartlett’s translation 
if Les Mal Aimés) emerged from this*treatment 
s a softer and emotionally more facile piece 
2 anything Mauriac could have written. The 
, indeed, has the pitiless austerity charac~ 
ic of French works that show fate in 
: The world shrinks to the size of a closed 
oom, in which the drama is played out with 
xed monothematic intensity. Love, Mauriac’s 
subject, becomes an obsessive driving force 
itterly divorced from rational and generous 
human affection. 
The opening is inconsequential, as if it were 
am act from a larger work; and much of the 
Play’s weight derives from its position in time, 
for as the past of the characters is indirectly 
disclosed it overshadows the present and invests 
the action with an almost. epic quality. The 
family in the isolated country house are prisoners 
of the past; the father, misanthropically 
oholic, exercises a vampire-like possessiveness 
over his elder daughter, and treats the younger, 
who resembles the wife who deserted him, with 
5 scorn. The nature of the play is coldly 
illuminated by its central incident. Out of pity 
the elder daughter relinquishes her lover to her 
desperate sister: and it is this one surrender 
fo human sympathy that precipitates disaster. 
Not violent disaster: in Mauriac the uttering 
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Welsh as Superintendent Halcro and Edward Chapman as Mr. Grandland 
Xi The Baten who Stole Cameos’, part one of ‘The Men from Room Thirteen ’ 
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and recognition of truth are equiva- 
lent to killing and dying. 

The only defect in the casting of 
Miss Capon’s production was the pre- 
sence of Catherine Feller as the young 
daughter. Miss Feller, an actress with 
every advantage of youth on her side, 
is never less than indomitable; on this 
occasion her playing was superbly im- 
passioned, and her defeat incredible. 
Daphne Slater gave the elder sister 
a fretful stoicism, every word an ice- 
berg of submerged resentment; and 
as the father Hugh Burden sustained 
the portrait of aloof despair through 
the alcoholic’s phases of abject 
dependency and arrogant euphoria. 

Another family play, Where the 
Wind Blows (November 8) was the 
third John Gwilym Jones has written 
on this subject to be presented by the 
B.B.C. Like Saunders Lewis, Mr. 
Jones writes in Welsh and relies on a 
translator for English productions; 
but where Mr. Lewis ranges far out- 
side his own country for his themes, 
Mr. Jones stays firmly at home and 
cultivates a bardic prose style which, 
to judge by Elwyn Thomas’s trans- 
lation, intensifies the local quality of 
his work. Where the Wind Blows is 
an ambitious play. It spans the war 
years, and shows their effect on a 
Welsh Minister’s family, taking a 
more complex and sombre course than that 
humdrum description suggests. 

The war is a technical convenience, not a 
dramatic essential. It is used as a catalyst, 
stimulating the characters’ rapid growth and 
adding nothing of its own. In the first scene of 
peaceful family life all the elements of future 
dissension are present below the surface; they 
would have worked their way out in any case— 
though without the war it might have taken 
twice as long, and Mr. Jones would have had 
to write a novel instead of a play. 

But even with the help of this device the 
piece is burdened with excess material: it 
uproots itself at the end of each episode, staggers 
on a few years, and settles down again to show 
how its characters have changed. And some 
of them change out of all recognition. A spiteful 
girl becomes a devout Roman Catholic; a spirited 
young artist declines 
into suicidal melan- 
cholia. And, to gain 
her freedom, his 
once gay young 
wife gives him a 
lethal dose of sleep- 
ing pills. 

I attack this play 
with reluctance, for 
we have too few 
writers who con- 
cern themselves 
with the reversals 
and mutations of 
human character. It 
offers immense scope 
for dramatic in- 
quiry;. but it cannot 
be handled in Mr. 
Jones’s way, by 
means of arbitrary 
transformation and 
explanatory 
speeches. 

Before leaving 
this play I must 
single out Helen 
Sessions’s wayward 
and ‘subtle per- 
formance. of -the 
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A scene from ‘Less Than Kind’ by Francois Mauriac, with 
Hugh Burden as M. de Virelade, Daphne Slater as Elisabeth, 
and Catherine Feller as Marianne 


mother; that reading at least had continuity. 

Secombe at Large (November 7) was distin- 
guished less by Dora Bryan’s revue solos and 
Harry Secombe’s sketches (both performers were 
cruelly hampered by their material) than by the 
ensemble appearances of the Leslie Roberts 
Dancers. All their work had a snap vitality 
worthy of the Rockettes, and one production 
number, danted in silhouette against a changing 
background, marked an exciting advance in 
presentation. 

IRVING WARDLE 
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DRAMA 
A Star in his Choice 


IF THE OTHER actors in the new series ‘A Play 
for a Star’ have chosen as well as Mr. Michael 
Redgrave did in electing to play Hector in 
Giraudoux’s Tiger At The Gates (Home, 
November 2) we may look forward to a suc- 
cession of splendid Monday evenings. Mr. 
Redgrave created the part in English, and he 
brought to the radio performance that assurance 
and knowledge of the part which is often 
lacking when actors face the microphone in a 
play that has only been rehearsed for a week. 
Without apparent effort he succeeded in being 
Hector, and his familiarity with the part seemed 
to infect the rest of the cast. He had liked the 
part on the.stage and, like the Welsh actors 
who put so much fire into Mr. Saunders 
Lewis’s Treason some months ago, seemed as 
if he were trying to show the listener why he 
had liked it. 

The play is indeed readily likeable. It has 
wit, it is fine entertainment, and contains a 
sermon on the absurdity of war that is beauti- 
fully put. Giraudoux sees the inevitable war 
clouds between the Greeks and the Trojans as 
the logical development of too much peace. But 
war breaks out in spite of peaceful protestations 
because there are people like Demokos (Mr. 
David March) who have never seen the tiger 
at the gates but who nevertheless want to see it. 
It is certain that Giraudoux had the specific 
case of the first world war in mind when he 
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THE FRIENDS re 


Viscount Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada 
1930-35 and Lord Beaverbrook 


The central character is a man whose political career has. had a great 
impact on ‘our times. Once’ again the author of the widely-acclaimed “MEN 
AND POWER” has taken an unexpected theme and handled it unexpectedly. 
“FRIENDS” is a book which will be discussed for its warmth as well as its 
_ political disclosures — but perhaps most of all for what it tells so frankly 
about the author himself. <r gills» skein 
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rote the play but his generalization from the 
articular is so successful that one might easily 
that he had been aware of the second 
orld war when he wrote it. Hector is his sad 
wero and, as he is much more interested in the 
nevitability of conflict, his Helen (Miss June. 
Tobin) is more a dangerous ingénue than the 
yoman that Marlowe imagined. Her triviality 
nd the mean-mindedness of Demokos are the 
y things which finally bring the great men 
o arms. . ' 
His analysis is that it is the Demokoses of this 
world who are likely to press the button, and 
feels that he is only too frighteningly right. 
al word ought to be said about the trans- 
a, which was by Mr. Christopher Fry whose 
as a translator has done more than any- 
else since the war to bring home the recént 
qajesty of the French stage. His lines give an 
tor something to get his teeth into but they 
beautifully, and when they are merely 
d one finds out how good they really are. 
was Mr. Cedric Messina, who adapted the 
for radio, who had the great fortune to 
oduce it. — ‘ 
Song of a Road (Home, November 5) was 
: strictly a dramatic production but its 
proach to the treatment of a documentary 
subject raised dramatic problems which were 
olved most interestingly. It told the story in 
and in tape-recorded interviews of the 
ing of the new motorway. Mr; Ewan 
MacColl has previously tried to bring home the 
t of the nobility of labour. But he has usually 
tried too hard and the result has often sounded 
er falsely dramatic, On this occasion the 
s did not over-dramatize the realism and 
dinariness expressed in the tape recordings. 
With Mr. Charles Parker, who was the associate 
producer, Mr. Ewan MacColl is working 
towards a new and exciting form. 
Heinrich B6ll’s Anita and’ the Subsistence 
inimum -(Third, November 3) was rather a 
disappointment. The quiet observation of A Day 
Like Any Other, which was so memorable, was 
absent here. Hans Elbertz (Mr. Ian Lubbock) 
js a troubled clerk who is beset by his wife 
nita (Miss Betty Linton) who persists in keep- 
‘img open house for all and sundry at a time 
when he is a near bankrupt. Herr Boll started 
with a slim plot and it never got any fatter. Mr. 
Lubbock and Miss Linton did their best but 


essence, a rather poor short story. 

__ It was nice to hear journalists talking almost 
Tike journalists in The Shaken Leaf (October 31, 
Home). This was a novel by Mr. Desmond 
Cory adapted by Miss Daphne Laney. The 
story was one of those whodunits about 
a private eye finding a journalist’s murderer, 
anc though I never read them, it didn’t make 
me go to sleep. 
se TaN RODGER 
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ed and trumpeted as the much-expected 
ssor to ‘The Ballad of John Axon’ and 
nother smashing essay in a new kind of radio, 
inging the people to the people by way of 
cial realism, Song of a Road, by Ewan 
eColl and Charles Parker, came along last 
uy Fawkes Night (Home Service), and what 

: its effects on one listener? Shall I compare 

> a bomb made of ham: a big round of 
nced cooked ham (as patented by Littlewood 
with plenty of manufactured gela- 
it ‘texture’, and no salt to give it 
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-could not do much with what was, in. 


fients in this ballad- 
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THE LISTENER 
London-Yorkshire motorway’ were good in 
themselves: splendid voices, some excellent tape- 
documentary, good tunes, and nice musical 
noises. Then why was the result so portentously 
unreal? All I can do is give a small example: 
‘What d’you suppose the grass-widow of a man 
away working on the roads would do with her 
evenings? Click the needles in front of telly? 
Slip out with Sadie for a quiet drink with two 
nice chaps at the local? No, The rigours of 
social-realist balladry demand that she sits at 
home, rocking the cradle with her toe and 
crooning a lullaby, all about daddy away work- 
ing on the roads. If you can swallow that, you 
could swallow anything, including this Song. 
But for me it was an orgy of boost, in which all 
the bits of real individual lives were lost inside 
the total concrete-mixer. It was jolly, it was 
hearty, and heaven knows it was dead serious. 
In fact the merest spark of irony would have 
been gelignite enough to blow the whole thing 
to smithereens. 

Perhaps every artist, writer, producer, what- 
ever his ideals, ought to pin up one motto in 
his study: ‘ Only the individual counts ’. Where 
this is true, the rest can follow if it likes—as in 
the case of The Hostage, for instance, a stage 
product of the same school, but with characters 
that dementedly insist on being themselves, and 
let the social significance go to pot in the 
background. 

The same motto may be true for the critic: 
which explains why Basil Taylor’s excellent 
general introduction to a new series on © Art— 
anti-Art” was perforce a less penetrating 
approach to the whole problem than Andrew 
Forge’s recent talk on a single outstanding 
painter, Duchamp, who had worked out the 
dilemma in solitude. Not for nothing was 
Duchamp the man who mustachioed the Mona 
Lisa. For if a Leonardo portrait does all painting 
can do to conjure a living presence, Duchamp’s 
“Nude Descending a Staircase’, one of the most 
haunting images in this century’s art, touches 
another extreme: it is the picture of what a 
picture cannot do. 

The disintegrative revolt of anti-art began 
fifty years ago, but this new series in the Third 
promises to be anything but merely commemora- 
tive. It takes the problem off the shelf and 
examines its applications today. The interview 
with Richard Huelsenbeck, one of the founding 
fathers of Dada at Zurich in 1916 (Saturday, 
-Third), raised a crop of interesting questions. 
How far was the ‘Irrationalism’ of the Dada- 
sts itself based on a false rationalization? How 

“far were they the victims of what I should call 
polarized thinking? To pre-suppose that “ Art’ 

_is the opposite of ‘ Life’, and that some abso- 
lute choice must be made between the two, is an 
instance of this. 

But the problems they were up against are 
still there, and something very useful should 
emerge from a fresh appraisal of that first 
onset. A special item should be Duchamp’s 
own contribution to the series. 

Last week’s ‘Radio Link’ (Thursday, Home), 
a quadrilateral discussion of the Western Alli- 
ance and its approach to a Summit, was notable, 
to put it mildly, for a truly cautionary perform- 
ance by the English representative, Professor 
Barraclough. Such a study in stalling, evasion, 
hemming and hawing was hard to believe while 

one listened. And though not speaking ‘ offi- 
cially’, Professor Barraclough was presumably 
chosen as having ‘ representative’ views. Repre- 
sentative of what? His bland peroration, invok- 
ing a Summit which would be a concurrence 
of juggernauts, flattening out ‘minor’ national 
interests—English, French, German—was not 
only indignantly repudiated from Paris and 
Bonn, but instantly and firmly snubbed from 
Boston. 

Davip Pau 
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Innocent Ear and Silent Woman 


“THE INNOCENT Ear’ (November 2, Third Pro- 
gramme) started a series that has great possi- 
bilities in introducing forgotten works. Neither 
of these, the Hummel piano concerto and the 
symphony by Martelli, were known to me 
and I was, as I suppose I was expected to be, 
completely foxed. So far, so good, and a pleasant 
time for all concerned in this house. But how 
innocent can one’s ear be? One was asked to 
listen without questioning the provenance of 
the works. That is surely impossible if an 
audience of any intelligence is envisaged. It was 
asking too much of us that we should simply 
sit like morons and not wonder who had written 
this music and ransack memory for something 
which would provide a clue to the puzzle. But 
it is excellent that the series should continue and 
perhaps the next concert (this.one was admirably 
played by soloist and orchestra) will provide 
something more entertaining than a dull con- 
ventional concerto and a medium-weight 
symphony. 

Richard Strauss’s opera Die schweigsame 
Frau, in a recording (November 1, Third Pro- 
gramme) of what was manifestly an excellent 
performance from Salzburg, worked up to an 
effective climax of the first act, did the same 
with the second, and again with the third and 
last; and throughout there was this feeling of 
working hard to produce an effect. The music 
has much of the old mastery and less of the 
exquisite freshness of the best Strauss operas. 
There were memorable moments; Henry’s im- 
passioned song followed by poor dear old 
Morosus crying ‘ Henry, Henry! ’ (9.36 accord- 
ing to the timed synopsis in THE LISTENER) 
and then (9.43) the moment when at last 
Morosus, seeing through it all, laughs and so 
begins the final part which contains the best 
of the music, the finest light Strauss in the vein 
of the Birger als Edelmann with Hans Hotter, 
who all the evening had done admirably, now 
excelling himself. That was worth waiting for. 

Two recitals late on Wednesday (November 
4) were rewarding. Roussel, a composer who, in 
my opinion, never lets one down, was repre- 
sented by some relatively little-known piano 
works which Iris Loveridge played with pre- 
cisely the right touch. The minute L’accueil des 
Muses was originally meant to pay homage to 
Debussy; its interest perhaps lies mainly in that 
historic fact. But Doute had great character; the 
inspired, doubting fumbling of a genius. And 
the three late pieces that ended this recital in 
the Third were filled with Roussel’s own ener- 
getic mental processes expressed in absolutely 
individual music. 

After. that there was just time to switch over 
to the Home Service for Lennox Berkeley’s 1953 
trio for horn, violin, and piano played with 
admirable verve by Alan Civil, Hugh Bean, and 
David Parkhouse respectively. This is an unusual 
and, one might have thought, an uneasy union 
to create. Berkeley, however, manipulates it with 
complete ease, as far as concerns the listener. 
There was no sense of strain in this perform- 
ance and the blend was as effective as the 
passages of deliberate contrast. The meat is in 
the exquisite middle movement, and it is there 
that the horn, most romantic of instruments, 
adds intensity to the discussion; each entry of 
this instrument brings fresh character to the 
work. It is the horn of Britten rather than of 
Brahms. 

Dr. Merryheart, the work that started the 
concert of Havergal Brian’s music (November 5, 
Third Programme) played by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Harry Newstone, is 
entitled an overture, though it has the build 
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of a tone-poem. Mr. Brian tends, it seems, to 


generous lengths, a characteristic that has been | 


noted before. There were first performances of 
two symphonies by him, the eleventh (1954) and 
the twelfth (1957). 

The eleventh symphony is described as being 


contemplative; that it is, though what it con- 


ae and the First scree 


Schénberg’s music was mis- 
sing, believed to be dead. The few of us who 
claimed that it was alive—who counted it, in 
fact, among the greatest art of our time, were 
regarded as cranks. We could not even proudly 
reply that we were the first of the few. In point 
of fact, we were the last: generations of ‘ fews’ 


had preceded us, so-called ‘ Schénbergians ’ who 


considered the label as absurd as that of 
‘ Haydnian ’ or ‘ Beethovenian’’. The war finally 
seemed to put an end to the Schonberg legend. 
The frantic protest of the ‘few’ appeared 
fanatic, even though, rather mysteriously as it 
seemed, they comprised the widest possible 
variety. of personalities. There were Donald 
Mitchell and I with our regular ‘ Schénberg’ 
section in Music Survey; on the other hand, 
there was Oliver Neighbour, ultra-conservative 
in appearance, working. quietly away in the 
Music Room of the British Museum, and pro- 
ducing the ‘occasional’ piece on Schonberg’s 
music that was to prove more substantial and 
durable than a number of distinguished 
dictionary articles on the composer. Our work 
made itself felt, but we were not successful. 
Schonberg died on July 13, 1951, embittered— 
his hopes, his blind, visionary faith pinned on 
elusive posterity. 

A whiff of posterity he had, however, sensed 
just before he died. On July 2, the ‘Dance 
Round the Golden Calf’ from the Second Act 
of Moses and Aron had been performed under 
Scherchen at Darmstadt, and had made such a 
powerful impression that it had to be immediately 


repeated. Schonberg had been told about the ~ 


event. But it was not until three years later that 
the first complete performances of the opera 
were presented, though still in concert form— 
Hans Rosbaud’s interpretation at Hamburg, of 
which next Thursday’s broadcast is a recording, 
made at the first performance. It was then that 
the musical world had its first second thoughts 
about Schonberg. 


Catching up with Posterity . 
Three years later, on June 6, 1959, within a 
- couple of hours, Schénberg had caught up with 


posterity. It was Hans Rosbaud again, with 


_ every note of the score in his mind and body, 


who directed the first stage performance of 
Moses at Zurich. Strictly speaking, it all 
happened within a couple of minutes, during 
the opening ‘ Calling of Moses’ from the burn- 
ing bush. We all know the experience of light- 
ning artistic revelation when we feel that we 


are holding our breath while breathing, when 


extraneous thought is almost physically im- 
possible, when the very taste for criticism is 
silenced. And the tense, intense, atmosphere at 
the Stadttheater remained unbroken throughout, 
until Moses’s final, despairing words, ‘O word, 
you word, that I lack! ? 


templates, unless it be the composer’s, or 
possibly the listener’s, intimacies, we shall never 
know. It is, as music, of compelling interest and 
like so much of Havergal Brian’s latest work it 
is difficult to place historically. No man is com- 
pletely original. But to where has this man gone 
for inspiration? That is not clear. Dr. Merry- 
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In the end, then, it was aeihies the first nor 
the last of the few that had ‘ made’ Schénberg; 
it was, not unnaturally, his own work. Foes 
became friendly. Hindemith himself, the anti- 
twelve-toner par excellence, expressed his 
admiration for the twelve-tone opera; and even 
The Times flew into judicious raptures, the very 
newspaper which for years had demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of doubt that Schonberg was 
not really a composer at all. 


Operatic Monument 

To be honest, even the so-called Schdnberg 
experts (there still aren’t any), who had expected 
the unexpected, were stunned by surprise. True, 
the dramatic fire as well as the depth, breadth 
and universality of this operatic monument 
could be fore-heard in principle, if nowise in 
concrete detail. But who could have foreseen its 
theatrical directness? Who would have expected 
that its success, simply as a ‘good show’ (the 
description was actually used at one of the first 
performances), would be immeasurably wider 
than the most superficial understanding of its 
music? that one or two opera producers would 


‘immediately evince eagerness to lay their hands’ 


on it? This autumn the opera was produced at 
Berlin; and it seems that next year it will be 
produced at Hamburg, where the intention 


“appears to be to include. it in the regular 
_ repertoire. 


Meanwhile, one has aioe forgotten that 
there are major Schonberg works which are still 
unpublished or unperformed. Of Moses, not- 
only the vocal, but the full score is available: 
the work is luckier even than Peter Grimes. 
In fact, a few weeks ago, the first book on it 
appeared in ‘print—Karl H. Worner’s conscien- 
tious Gotteswort und Magie. 

The title, ‘The Word of God and Magic’, 
describes the dramatic conflict on which Schon- 
berg based his text—that between the message 
(Moses, speaking role) and the messenger - 


(Aron, lyrical tenor). It is an elemental conflict - 


which radiates in all dimensions of thought and 
feeling; if you are philosophically minded, you 
may prefer to call it that between the Kantian 
‘ thing-in-itself’ and the « appearance’, or be- 
tween Schopenhauer’s ‘ will’ and ‘idea’. But 
I think the closest description of the esoteric 
knowledge, the ‘secret science’ underlying 
Schdnberg’s Moses and Aron was given about 
2,500 years ago, by the Chinese philosopher » 
Laotse. I quote from his Book of the Spirit and 
its Virtue, fetranslating from the German: Ee 


* The Embodiment of the ‘Spirit 
The spirit which you can propeairs is not the _ 


eternal SPIRIT. 
The name which you can pronounce is: not es 
eternal name. 
Nameless, it is the source of heaven and earth. 
_ Named, it becomes the mother of all beings. 


hae was pleasantly Regerish ‘ana 


eleventh symphony is less easy to 
twelfth, which has its foundations in t 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, has more apparent 
logic and in its instrumental texture it offers 
more to the inquiring mind. . 4, Ey 
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Hence: 
Only he who is free of things : aps he, 
Will grasp spirituality. aaa 
He who still strives after things 
Only grasps the shell. ! 

The two are One in their Source, 

But Different in their Appearance. 

This Unity is a secret, 

Truly the secret of secrets, 

The door to all spirituality. 

In the second scene of the First Act, Moses 

‘thinks’ (speaks), ‘ No picture can give you a 
picture of the Unimaginable ’ while Aron, here 
the artist in man, ‘ says ’ (sings), “O shape of the 
highest imagination, to you it owes the urge to 


_ shape! ” i 


This conflict, verbally the least ee of 
all, Schénberg has succeeded in dramatizing 
musically and theatrically; and a new operatic 
genre is the result. Our time has seen an en- 
forced marriage of opera-and oratorio, brought 
about, on the one hand, by the progressive 
secularization of our culture and,-on the other, 
by our age’s loss of naivety, which has made it 
difficult to accept the operatic illusion. The usual 
upshot has been distinctly uneasy— scenic ’ 
oratorios more or less profane (and less and 
less dramatic), which would have it both ways 


and tend to have it neither. But Schonberg’s 


naive creativity found that, pace the Magic Flute 
or Parsifal, opera as we knew it did not include 
a kind of opera we ought to have known—the 


~ sacred opera, in the sense in which the Matthew 


Passion was a sacred oratorio. Now that we 
know Moses, we realize how unwise after the 
event we should have been if, surveying the 
evolution of opera, we had come to the conclu- 
sion that a pure sacred opera was a historical 
impossibility. 


Not really Misicoat “All? Sats Steen 


There is another kind of unwisdom after the 
event which not all of us have been able to 


‘escape. Among the new converts to Schdnberg, 


there are a few who think (though they may 
hesitate to say so) that while Moses is a towering 
masterpiece, most of Schénberg’ s other music is 
not really music at all. It is up to them to choose 
between learning from their own experience and 
keeang from misinformation. 


Outstanding among recently published rote 
books is Collins Music Encyclopedia (42s.), a com- 
prehensive and informative work in one volume. of 
over 700 pages. It has been compiled over a bo 
of fifteen years by Professor J. A..W 
Dr. F. LI. Harrison of Oxford University; 5 and ee 
is a foreword by Sir Adrian Boult. The book con- 
tains numerous musical quotations, Photeraay, 
composers, and pictures of the instrum 
orchestra. The entries are_necessaril 
hover, for coe oe) Bees ; 
~ Richard Strauss sligh Poa 
~ admirably up to et and i 
and ipa as eee e 
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‘The llistory Musi in Sound 


RECORDS AND HANDBOOKS 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


‘One of the best anthologies ever to appear, which has revolutionized the 
teaching of musical history’ THE TIMES 


“With its admirable handbooks .. . it is a self-sufficient history of music’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


* 


“We have reason to be proud, in this country, of so scholarly an enterprise’ 
THE GRAMOPHONE 


“An unrivalled encyclopaedia in sound’ YORKSHIRE POST 
‘A boon and a blessing to all who are engaged in musical education’ 
THE MUSICAL TIMES . 
* 
‘To possess the complete set of these records should be every music 
specialist's dream’ MUSIC IN EDUCATION 


‘Teachers and lecturers will find it an invaluable aid for illustrating almost 
any movement of any importance in any century’ THE SCHOOLMASTER 


‘Quite apart from their historical interest . . . these pieces can be enjoyed 
for their own sake’ THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


The History of Music in Sound is available on Long Play or 78 r.p.m. 
“ records, any one of which may be purchased singly. Free brochure from: 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND 
_ &.M.1. RECORDS LTD + 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET +» LONDON * Wy3 
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TELEFUNKEN Magnetophon 85 KL 


A Genuine Hi-Fi 


Provision for the 6 watts 
push/pull power stage, 
two matched magnet, oval 
loud speakers with cut-out 
switch, volume control 
and separate bass and 
treble tone controls. 


| 
| Specification 
| ; 


Loud speaker and volume 
control for monitoring 
while recording, and the 
setcan be usedasa'straight 
through amplifier. Magic 
eye level control. Exter- 
nal speaker connection. 
Continuously variable 
trick control can be fitted. 
In »oluxury — lightweight 
Styron case. 


Height 7-9" 
Width 17-9" 
Depth 16:3" 


E TELEFUNKEN MAGNETOPHON 
range includes: 


95K-15 (Portable Model). . . 52 GNS. : ; 
75-15 T (Table Model) ; +» + 45 GNS. Weight 33 Ib. 
85 T (Table Model) * . . 63 GNS. Price; 79 GNS. 
85 TS (Stereo Model) «+ + « 95 GNS. a aiins 

K (track selection) . . 64 GNS. excluding microphone 


TELEFUNKEN 


The originators of tape recording 


+4 


yutors:— 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3357 
DRATION LIMITED + 147/8 STRAND LONDON WC2 
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for Christmas 


and 
New Year! 


‘ 
Mo, 
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lo, LO LABEL 
1,0 Aus a Co.h1> 


j * 
Ly Orie dale eae 
ts RICH SCOTLAM 


Don't be vague—| » 
Ask for Haig \":, 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


At your ‘Local’, at Off-Licences and 
all Wine & Spirit Stores. 


SKIPTON 


PAID UP. SHARES 


Invest any 
amount, from 5/- 
to £5,000, by post, 
banker’s order 
. or through your 
local Skipton 
Agency. Easy 
withdrawal fac- 
ilities. Write for 
booklet. ‘Saving 
&Earning’ which 
gives further 
details of the s 
Skipton Invest- 
ment Service. 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


ASSETS £15,500,000 
RESERVES £930,000 


HAIG ‘GOLD LABEL’ 


Bottles 37/6 Qtr. Flasks 10/- 
Half Flasks 19/6 Miniatures 3/10 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HIGH ST., SKIPTON 


YOUR SAVINGS ARE SAFE IN THE SKIPTON... 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


J 


Growing Miniature Trees 


By JENNIFER PULLING 


AT THE MOMENT I have a regular forest 
thriving in my flat—but all my trees are 
miniatures, none more than seventeen inches 
high. Seeds were the first requirement and here 
there is a wide choice. Almost any variety, 
evergreens and deciduous, make hardy little 
trees, or one can experiment with a flowering 
cherry or crab apple. 

For containers I use the earthenware pans 
sold by seedsmen. These should be unglazed 
and have at least one drainage hole which must 
be covered with a piece of broken flower pot, 
curved side downwards, before filling with soil: 
the standard John Innes compost is excellent. 

Tree seeds have a hard coat, so I soak them 
in water for two days before planting, to speed 
up germination. Then I fill the pans nearly to 
the rim with moistened compost, sprinkle the 
seeds evenly over the surface and cover with a 
half-inch layer of soil. I water the pans 
thoroughly but carefully, so as not to disturb 
the seeds. I keep the containers on the window 
ledge, but they will be safe in a garden. 

For their first year of growth, the seeds need 
little attention. All one has to do is keep the 
compost moist. Water thoroughly when needed, 
so that the water just seeps through the drain- 
age hole. In a few weeks the first seedlings will 
appear. When the seedlings are an inch high, I 
select the best specimens and remove the weak- 


lings, keeping about twelve in each pan. This 
gives the seedlings air and space for development. 

At twelve months old the trees are ready 
for their first transplanting. The time of year 
for this depends on the variety of tree: for 


evergreens this will be early April, when their 


roots are becoming active again; while for the 
leaf-shedding varieties, transplantation can take 
place when the leaf buds are swelling. 

For this transplantation I use three-inch 
clay pots, one for each plant, and prepare 


them with a rounded crock over the drainage ~ 


hole, then a layer of fine, washed gravel, and 


finally damp compost filled to the half-way 


mark. I remove the seedlings en masse from 
their first-year containers, select the sturdiest, 
disentangle them from the roots of the others, 
and plant each in its new pot, filling in round 
the roots with more compost. In a week or two, 
the roots settle and, apart from keeping the 
compost damp, they only need an occasional 
syringe to keep the foliage fresh. 

At the end of the second year the trees are 
becoming interesting little specimens; it is time 
for their second transplantation and the first 
steps in dwarfing. For this, remove each tree 
from its pot and spread out the roots. Any that 
are torn should be cut off cleanly; the main tap 
root should be cut back to within four inches of 
the top soil level. Have ready bowls, about 


‘early summer so that 


ae inches Ee in 
which to replant 
each tree, for this — 

will be its final con- - 
tainer. - 

One must kee a 
careful watch on the 
shape of the trees as 
they grow. Annually 
the main shoot must 
be pinched out in 


side shoots appear 
and the tree spreads. 
Branches need watch- 
ing, too, and any 
desirable traits en- 
couraged, by pinch- ; Fis 
ing out above and be- Sketch by the broadcaste 
low. One should aim of her miniature cedar o 


at a horizontal rather Lebanon—about  seventee: 
inches high 


than a vertical trend. 
As the years go by the trees beodiie mor 


attractive, the trunks thicken, and each autum1 


their tiny leaves change colour and fall. Periodi- 
cally I have to remove them from the bowls anc 
prune their roots. I work away about half th 
compost from the roots and trim the strongest 
If a tap root has appeared, ‘this must be cw 
back firmly. In fact, the entire root system i: 
reduced to about two-thirds of its length. Witk 
evergreens I follow the same procedure excep: 
that, instead of cutting, I tie the roots as they 
have a tendency to ‘bleed’. In repotting, the 
bowls should always be filled with fresh com- 
post.. Even though reduced, the roots must be 
kept active—From a talk in “Woman’ s Hour? — 


‘ 


«Bridge against Bogey—Round II 


THE SECOND MATCH in the 
present series of Par Contests 


was played on November 8 in Network Three. 


Par Contract is a form of bridge against bogey, 
in which points are awarded for the best 
bidding, lead, and play of a test hand. However 
the bidding goes at the table, the hand has to 
be played in the so-called directed contract. 

‘This was the hand to be played: Dealer, 
West. Love all. 


NORTH 
&K108.752 
90763 
@A9 
&Q 
WEST ; EAST 
47943 4AQ 
WAKJ ¥ 1082 
82 @QJ5 
&9762 & AK 1043 
’ SOUTH 
& 6 
9954 ~~. 
@K107643 ~ = 
& J 85 


The teams for this match were one from 
London (D. Smerdon, G. C. H. Fox, D. Daven- 
port, and N. Hughes) and one containing three 


By HA'ROL-D- ERAN KEEN 


of the ladies’ team that recently won the Euro- 
pean Championship (Mrs. R. Markus, Mrs. F. 
Gordon, Mrs. M. Whitaker, and Mrs. GA. 
Durran). 

The London team was the first to perform. 
This was the bidding: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Smerdon Davenport Fox Hughes 
No 1S INT 
Ne re) 2NT No SNT 
No No No 


Three No Trumps by East was the directed 
contract, and for their sound auction East-West 
scored 4 points for their side, and North-South 
2 points for making no call higher than Two 
Diamonds. Thus the team registered the maxi- 
mum of 6 points for bidding, and 1 point was 
added by South for his opening lead. Either the 
six of spades or the six of diamonds was con- 
sidered a good lead; the diamond was in fact 
directed. 

North won with the Ace of diamonds and 
returned the nine. South won with the King and 


exited with the three. Now East made what 
turned out to be a slight error: he discarded a 


spade from the table. On this diamond return 
Mr. Fox had no hesitation in making the fine 
discard of his ‘singleton seisie of clubs. 


and TERENCE REESE... © 


A glance at the full diagram shows the effect 
of this play: East can no longer establish clubs 


without letting South into the lead, and South 


has three diamond winners to make. If the 
Queen of clubs were not thrown by North, de- 
clarer would cross to dummy, lead a low club, 
and allow the Queen to hold, thus making nine 
tricks. 

Against the defence that was actually fa 
East could have made eight tricks by an end- 
play if he had discarded a club instead of a 
spade from dummy at trick 3. As it was, he 
had to go two down. North’s’ defensive play 
won 5 points for the team, while East dropped 
3 points for not doing the best that was pos- 
sible in the circumstances. Thus the team 
totalled 12 points out of a possible 15. , 

When the ladies came to. the table, the bidding 
was exactly the same, and the right lead was 
chosen as well. North won the diamond lead 
and returned the nine, but when she won with 
the King Mrs. Gordon abandoned the diamond 
suit, not appreciating the value of her club Jack 
as a possible entry. Thus Mrs. Mark as had to 
take her thumb off the Queen of cl s. JN 
pita the a seater nine 


; ae of an unusual beginning 
SS a spec meal. Appetites vary, but these 
yuantities should serve six people. If used as a 
' course, the pilaff should be enough for 
hree or four people. Serve it with a plain salad 
of lettuce, watercress, endive or chicory. If you 
ish to make it less extravagant, substitute 
Prawns or shrimps for the scampi. When they 
are out of season, use frozen shellfish. 

You will need: - 

~ $ oz. of patna-type rice < 

1 carton of frozen scampi 


_ 2 rounded tablespoons of flour 

half a dried chili, 1 heaped coffee-spoon of 
paprika, 1 heaped coffee-spoon of curry powder 
a little water 
2 tablespoons of evaporated milk 
pepper and salt 
1 desserts of concentrated tomato purée 
; ; small carton double cream 
Boil the rice; when tender, drain it and put 
it im a covered casserole in the oven, with 
a knob of butter on top. Put the shellfish to 
heat in the white wine. Fry the thinly sliced 
mushrooms in the 2 oz. of butter; stir in the 
flour, chili, paprika, and curry powder. Thin a 
little with the water and milk. Stir in the tomato 
“purée and the wine from the shellfish, and sea- 
‘son to taste. Lastly, add the unwhipped cream, 
and whisk the sauce gently with a fork over the 
heat, but do not let it boil. Arrange the scampi 
on top of the rice, and pour the sauce over. 
LoursE DAVIES 


Hungarian Pork Fillets 


‘or three people you will need: 


1 large pork fillet 

2 oz. of pork dripping 

1 small onion 

1 smoked sausage (about 4 oz. ) 
2 oz. of bacon © 


} teaspoon of salt 


Crossword No. 1,537. 


Powers of Darkness. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


THE LISTENER 


1 large green pepper, 4 Ib. of fresh tomatoes 
1 teaspoon red paprika, 1 teaspoon tomato purée 
: pi th of. of carraway seeds 
e stock or water 
Divide the pork fillet into six pieces and 
flatten out into medal-like shapes. While the 
pork dripping is heating, salt and dust the meat 


' ain flour, then fry in hot fat until golden brown. 


Remove meat from pan and place on a hot dish. 
Fry the finely chopped onion in remaining 
hot fat until a pale gold colour. Then add one- 
inch strips of bacon, sliced green pepper, and 
sliced sausage, and cook for about 5 minutes 
until the peppers are tender. Remove the pan 
from heat, add a teaspoon of red paprika, finely 
chopped carraway seeds, salt, and a teaspoon of 
tomato purée, and stir with a wooden spoon. 

Return pan to stove, add diced and previously 
peeled tomatoes adding a little stock or water. 
Cook for 1 or 2 minutes. Replace the pre-cooked 
pork into the mixture and sauté the whole for 
another 5 minutes. 

Serve on moulds of rice (or mashed potato), 
preferably on an oval platter, as follows: cap 
the rice with the pork, then pour over the 
remaining hot garnish. Decorate the dish with 
lettuce and dill cucumbers or any sharp salad. 

For the rice you will need 2 cups of rice, 3 cups 
of water, 1 small onion (chopped finely), 3 oz. 
of.butter, and 1 teaspoon of salt. Slightly brown 
the onion in hot butter. Add the dry rice and 
mix with a wooden spoon and cook for 1 
minute. Add the water and cover with grease- 
proof paper. Cover with an air-tight lid and 
cook for twenty minutes in a hot oven Regulo 


8 or 450° electricity. Niaieter Susen: 


—Television Cookery Club 


Green ‘Greens’ 


Spinach we are always told to wash in seven 
waters. I wash mine in only two, but the water 
is boiling. To wash spinach in this way, use 
a wire colander and plunge it up and down in 
a basin of boiling water, turning the leaves over 
and over. Repeat the process with fresh boiling 
water. You will find the leaves have turned 
bright green. Now ‘refresh’ the spinach under 


By Topham 


book tokens, 


g date: first post on Thursday, November 19. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 


London, if 1, marked ‘ Crossword’ 


containing them. should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 
in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 


Paired sets of numbers may be found such that the sums 
of their members are equal, the sums of the squares of 
their members are equal, the sums of the cubes of their 
members are equal, and the sums of the fourth powers 
of their members are equal. An example of such a paired 
set is 
@;, 3,.14, 45; 18; 26), (8, 31;- 12, 23, 24) 
2+3+ 14+ 15 + 18 + 26 

= 8 £12 +12 + 23 +24 
2? + 37 + 142 + 157 + 18? + 26? 

= 8% + 127-+ 12? + 237 + 24 
2 + 32 + 147 + 15? + 189 + 26% 

= 83 + 11% + 122 + 237 + 248 


Sa see er SF 3 + 26* 
= & + 1* + 12¢ + 234 + 244 


ae row of the completed puzzle consists of such a paired 
divided at the heavy Pine down the middle. (N.B. 
The members of each set are not necessarily to be filled 
in order.) No two of any one paired 
set are equal: none is over 20: and none is zero. . 


heck 
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Suggestions for the Housewife 


_the cold tap and shred it. Rinse out the sauce- 


pan with water and put in the spinach; sprinkle 
with salt and cook until soft. 

When cooking green vegetables soda should 
never be added. The art of keeping them green 
is to have the water at boiling point and add 
the vegetables by slow degrees, never letting the 
water go off the boil. 

ANNE BEATON 


Notes on Contributors 


IvAN YATES (page 808): political corre- 
spondent of Reynolds News 

PETER DU SauToy (page 809): Director, 
Department of Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Development, Ghana 

Basti TAYLor (page 819): Reader im the 
Department of General Studies and Lib- 
rarian, Royal College of Art, London; 
editor of The Impressionists and Their 
World; author of Fosef Herman, etc. 

REAR-ADMIRAL NOEL WRIGHT, C.B. (page 
823): Command Supply Officer, Western 
Approaches, 1944-45; author of Glimpses 
of South Africa, Sun of Memory, New 
Light on Franklin, etc. 

JAMES DANIELLI (page 825): Professor of 
Zoology, London University; author of 
Cell Physiology and Pharmacology, Cyto- 
chemistry: a critical approach, etc. 

J. W. N. WatTKINS (page 826): Reader in the 
History of Philosophy, London University 

M. G. KENDALL (page 830): Professor of 
Statistics, London University; author of 
(with G. Udny Yule) An Introduction to 
the Theory of Statistics, Rank Correlation 
Methods, etc. 

L. ROSENHEAD, C.B.E., F.R.S. (page 830): 
Professor of Applied Mathematics, Liver- 
pool University; author of (with James 
Smith) Index of Mathematical Tables, etc. 

HowarD MARSHALL (page 836): Director of 
Personnel and Public Relations, Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins Ltd.; journalist and 
broadcaster; co-founder of The Angling 
Times and Trout and Salmon 


CLUES TO THE COLUMNS 
I. Consecutive numbers in ascending order 
If. Consecutive numbers jumbled 
IE. Each member has a common factor 
IV. Each member has a common factor 
V. All odd numbers 
VI. Consecutive even numbers in ascending order 
. Consecutive numbers jumbled 
. Each member has a common factor 
IX. All odd numbers 
X. Each member has a common factor 
XI. The sum is 6 


Solution of No. 1,535 
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ropes 3/5. Fur-ore. 3/6. Rye-peck. 4/1. Te-rri-er. 4/2. 
N. D., I ii 85. 5/1. Excel-lent. 6/1. Ven-ice, Nel-son. 
Ws. Merchant of Venice, IT i 6. 


Down: 3. Ga-brie-]. 6. Ava-rice. 15R. & 16. Prim-age. 
21. = Drew. 24. Lie-big. 3IR. & 26. V iii 55. 35. Go-by. 
[st prize: J. Waylett (London, N.W.1); 2nd prize: 
H. L. Nixon (Teddington); 3rd prize: E. E. Allen 


(Elstree) 


POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


G.C.E. 


According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
General Certificate of Education can 
serve as (1) evidence of a sound general 
education, (2) the first step to a degree, 
and (3) the means of exemption from 
most professional preliminary exams. 
Wolsey Hall provides postal courses 
for G.C.E. exams. at reasonable fees; 
payable by instalments if desired 
PROSPECTUS (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.; 
Director of Studies, Dept. FES1. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


Picture what it would mean to you to have 

“ a mastery of English—to be able to express 

yourself fluently and attractively, interest 

others in your ideas, widen your interests, 

and ayoid embarrassing mistakes in speech*and 

writing. 

Good English gives you confidence, increases 

your professional and social standing, It 

- ensures that you make the right impression. 

Improve your English in the spare minutes 

of the day—the fascinating RA. way. * The 

best investment I ever made,’’ many students 

say. The moderate fee brings this- antage 
Course within the reach of all. . 


Write today te The Regent Institute (Dept. 
: - 2/391M), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for interest- 
ing free prospectus, “Word Mastery.” Tire is 
no obligation. 


Monsieur ASSiMilL 
vous souhaite 


la bienvenue 


YOU can learn French in record 
time—the easy ASSiMiL way— 
the Continental way. Then you’ll 
know the phrase above means— 
*MR. ASSiMiL BIDS YOU 
WELCOME”. You very quickly 
assimilatethelanguage and acquire 
the accent naturally by listening 
to lively everyday conversations 
On gramophone records with an 
illustrated book to guide you. } 
Write today for details of this 
easy method of learning French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish 
to — Monsieur ASSiMiL 

16 Farncombe, Godalming, Surrey 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS nae 


Far. too many people go through life meaning to take up writing 
*—when they have time. They keep putting it off and get nowhere: 

Yet nearly everyone can spare two or three hours a week on a 

profitable hobby and even at this leisurely rate much can be done in- 
six months or a year. 

At the London School of Journalism—for nearly e years leader 
of the world in correspondence coaching in writing—no time limits 
are fixed. There are Correspondence Courses in Journalism, Article 
Writing, Short Story Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Television Plays. — 
There are also courses in Literature, written- by the late L, A. 3G: : 
Strong, in History by J. Hampden Jackson. ‘ 

Write for a free copy of ‘ Writing for the Press ’. The fees are 
low, advice is free: és 


a Eo 


BRISTOL CORPORATION “CONTEST << 
is offering 200 PRIZES | 


‘This annual competition? tae by THE 
WRITER, aims to discover newtalent... begin- 


BL 


ae loans to the Corporation 
for any period between 3 
and 10 years 
MINIMUM LOAN-£500 
TRUSTEE SECURITY 
NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 


You have every chance 6f-winning 6ne of 


headway in profitable. freelance writing.’ 


Write for full particulars ; there is ‘no obligation. 
You will, also, receive a. free copy of THE 
| WRITER. Write now. ~ . 


: THE WRITER | : 
124, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Application to: 
City Treasurer, Room 19, 
Council ‘House, Bristol, 1. 


LIVE—with a paint-brush ! 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


“Anna re kaisen has very generously 


Oils and watercolours—I.C.S. will 
train you in both! Personal i : 
struction in your own time... 
practical, experienced instruction 
that savés years of wasted effort. 
he. S. ‘Pleasure from Painting’ 
Coursei isnot expensive. Will repay 
you amply. FREE Winsor and » 
_Newton set when you start! 


‘permitted ‘five of her. magnificent 
paintings and drawings to be 
“reproduced as Christmas cards to 
>be sold on behalf of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. “Illustrated: | | 


Apply for details to: "pamphlets from LORE, Appeals 


INTERNATIONAL : Office, AD Lincoln’: s-‘Inn- Fields, 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS a London, W.C.2. Tel. CHAncery 2297 


Intertext House (Dept. DP4) 
Parkgate Road, London, S.W.11 


+ ae 


SERIOUS INCREASE IN COUGHING 
‘AND BRONCHIAL TROUBLES 


It was severed that last Winter the j increase in bronchial coughing 
was very great and was worrying the medical profession. -This 
coughing is not only bad in itself, but it does lead to other things, 
not the least of which is a generally run down and dejected feeling. 
To many people Nigroids provide wonderful relief. The Ext. - 
Glycyrrhizae in Nigroids strengthens the voice and lubricates the 
throat against dryness and huskiness. The Menthol in Nigroids 
keeps the breathing clearer and helps to unblock Catarrh. Nigroids 
are still only 1/- a tin; it’s such a convenient size for the pocket 
or oS Nigroids, a high class pharmaceutical product, are 
obtainable only from Chemists. 


MAKE THIS WINTER NIGROID WINTER 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons, Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Caan 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe LISTENER, 35 Marylebone “Gas Street, Lanes, gate —No’ 
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These Degrees are valuable qualifications foi 
well paid appointments, or advancement in 
teaching profession, and may be obtained — ‘on 
examination without residence at the Universi 
_or attendance at lectures. U.C.C., founded 188’ 
successfully prepares by postal 


~ Your creative ability can give you” “| 


very substantial extra income—in’ the 


» increases, New writers, trained to 


ria ee “BS 


London Uni ’ jersity 


cour 
TRANCE requirements (General Cer 
REE E 


Education), and the DEG: \ 
qualified Tuters. Moderate fees; ins sine 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM: (L) ee onan as tn Bees 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO: 8250. | @ PROSPECTUS giving full details post free 


from the Registrar, 56) Burlin 


SPECIALISED . POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE § 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan. College modern Postal Course 
is the most al ah the most economical and 
| ners who can meet the ev er-Increasing demand General Certificate of Education acd Prelion 
by British editors for frésh material. By | exams,.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc 
entering this competition—im itself, easy and | ternal London’ University Degrees: for Clvi 
interesting—you may well make a successful Service, Local Government. ‘and comme: 
start in the writing of saleable stories, e. exams. : for professional exams. in Law, A 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
"200 PRIZES MUST BE WON | Management: for (.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc., 
From the Ist Prize of Ten: Guineas to the | exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
200th Prize of ‘‘an evening with THE WRITER’S “courses in business subjects. 
editor’’, there are valuable awards to be won. MORE THAN te 000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coachi hing until Successful. 
these unique prizes .. “tnd of making real | Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
‘payable by instalments, 3 
Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the, Secretary (D1/ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


NOW! WRITE Ww ‘ 
SCRIPTS THAT SELL! 


| 


immense personal | satisfaction—and_ a 


expanding TV scriptwriting | field, 
Demand for. plays,- “documentaries, ‘ 
comedy sketches, etc., constantly 


express themselves in es ternis, are * 
urgently needed. a 
. The Television _Writin 
correspondence courses. 
through all. the. techniques. of ..1l 
fascinating 1 new mediu ..The Schoo} 
teaches you to’ er ae your ide: 
into professional shooting script 
ready for the commercial m : 


Write today for free prospectus ; 
Dept. LRA, Television Writing School, 
14 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. K 
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